














Vor. [X.—No. 9.] 


White Satin and Pink Gros Grain | 
Ball Dress. | 
| 


Tue skirt of white satin is trimmed with puffs 
of white silk gauze, lace, and flowers. The cor- 
set-waist is made of white satin and pink gros 
grain, and is trimmed with 
pleatings and folds of satin and 
gros grain, white lace, and flow- 
ers. The joining seams are cov- 
ered with red silk galloon inter- 
woven with threads of gold. 
For the waist cut of gros grain 
and lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 42, 44, and 46, Supple- 
ment, and of satin and lining 
two pieces each from Figs. 43, 
45, and 47, having first joined 
on the piece turned down in 
Supplement on Fig. 43. Hav- 
ing sewed up the fronts from 
25 to 26, join Figs. 42-46 ac- 
cording to the corresponding 
figures, face the waist on the 
back edges with a strip of the 
material an inch and_three- 
quarters wide, and stitch it for 
inserting whalebones. Work 
the eyelet-holes in the backs, 
cord the waist on the neck, and 
face it on the under edge with 
a strip of the material an inch 
and three-quarters wide. Cover 
the sleeves with a puff of silk 
gauze, sew them up from 37 to 
38, and set them into the corded 
armholes, bringing 38 on 38 of 
Fig. 44. Fim “ly, furnish the 
waist with the trimming, as 
shown by the illustration. 








SOMETHING FOR 
FAIRS. 
ty usual, we are in the midst 


of fairs again, and every 
one interested in the manage- 
ment of them is likewise inter- 
ested in hearing of novelties to 
draw money out of the pockets 
of their patrons. In England, 
both at bazars and for Christ- 
mas feasts, they have introduced 
what are known as “ bran pies.” 
Their construction is very sim- 
ple, and quite a good thing may 
be made of them if properly 
managed. They belong to the 
same order as “ grab bags,” and 
are intended for the same pur- 
pose. Take a large earthen or 
tin vessel or small tub, and if 
very unsightly, let it be covered 
with brown paper; fill it with 
bran or sawdust, and immerse 
in it a large number of small 
and cheap articles, with a few 
of greater value. These articles 
must be neatly done up in paper, 
forming so many little parcels, 
whose contents are unknown to 
any but the fortunate drawer. 
Bonbons, toys, dolls, jewelry, 
billet-doux containing verses, 
ete., will answer nicely to make 
up a variety. If properly man- 
aged, one dollar can’ be made 
to furnish about fifty articles. 
The more valuable ones can be 
manufactured of odds and ends, 
costing little,.and yet of real 
account. Neck-ties, pincush- 
ions, thread cases, etc., will be 
found among the contents of a 
well-prepared bran pie, and will 
give great satisfaction to the 
fortunate “ Jack Horners” who 
may happen to “put in their 
thumbs and pull out the plums.” 
When the pie is full and the 
bran nicely smoothed over, let 
it be covered with a lid of brown 
paper, and made to imitate a 
nicely baked pie; perhaps the 


Entered according to 





dusting with a little flour will inerease the resem- 
blance to pastry. The pie must then be subscribed 
for at five or ten cents a share; and when a :suf- 
ficient number are sold, let a piece be cut out of 
the cover, in shape like a piece of pie, and begin 
distributing the parcels in the order subscribed. 
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Great amusement is occasioned by the distribu- 
tion; and as the pie becomes emptied, it can be 
replenished by reserved supplies. At Christmas 
this may be made to take the place of a tree, the 
gifts being in that case labeled with the names 
of the owners, 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Washington. 


Another device for fairs is the “ Art Gallery,” 
being a. series of “ sells,” some of them quite in- 
genious and amusing. When one gets the idea, 
there is no end to the subjects that may be thought 
of. The articles are to be arranged in a private 
corner as a separate show, and a small admission 
fee charged. A few examples 
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WHITE SATIN. AND PINK GROS GRAIN BALL DRESS, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 42-47. 
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; will be sufficient to illustrate 
i the plan. Placed on a long ta- 
| ble or fastened against the wall 
may be the following articles, 
all labeled distinctly, in imita- 
tion of the manner of naming 
paintings: 1, Youthful Remi- 
niscences, by A. Birch (a birch 
rod); 2, The Artist’s Choice, by 
Faber (two lead-peneils); 3, 
True to the Core, by Hart (an 
apple cut in half); 4, Lynx in 
Repose, by Trainer (iron chain); 
5, The Heir-Apparent, by Mrs. 
Allen (a bottle of Hair Restorer); 
6, Family Jars, by Crossley (two 
pickle jars); 7, The Columns of 
Greece, by Dieppe (tallow-can- 
dies); 8, Studies of Heads, by 
Jewell, lent by the Postmaster- 
General (some postage stamps) ; 
9, The Red Sea, by Moses (a 
large C printed in red ink); 10, 
After Tea, by Candell (the let- 
ter U); 11, Burns, by a Scotch 
artist (some burned rags); 12, 
Off Duty, by Foote (a pair of old 
shoes). 

The affair will be more suc- 
cessful if a catalogue be pre- 
pared containing the names of 
the supposed paintings, with the 
artist’s name to each ; and these, 
if printed, can be sold before- 
hand to those about to enter the 
gallery, giving an additional 
profit. Relics may also be ex- 
hibited, selected on the same 
principle, and many amusing 
specimens may be produced by 
those possessing originality. 








MOSAICON. 


OY of the latest novelties 
in fancy-work is the new 
method of inlaying with paper, 
forming geometric or floral de- 
signs by rolling and folding 
strips of fine paper. The ma- 
terial may be of any color, and 
in some cases gilt-edged paper 
may be used. The plan is to 
roll up these strips, and then 
place them edgewise on a ground- 
work of wood or card -board, 
some of them being loosely roll 
ed, others pinched into long 
pointed shapes, and others made 
to represent scalloped flowers 
and leaves. The paper being 
of a thick quality, the edges will 
show distinctly and remain in 
shape, and as only one edge 
shows, the other may be gummed 
down to the background. Stems 
of flowers and borders are made 
of card-board strips, but all these 
must be of the same width— 
say,a quarter of aninch. When 
arranged in place, they are filled 
in with smaller designs to form 
a mosaic groundwork, the latter 
being of a different color, in order 
to throw out the central design. 
This work may be used for the 
decoration of table-tops, work- 
boxes, panels, screens, etc., it be- 
ing necessary to have a raised 
moulding around the edge of the 
article, into which a pane of glass 
may be fastened, covering the 
finished design. With this pro- 
tection, the curious shapes and 
novel effects may be seen and 
admired, being at the same time 
free from danger of injury by 
contact. 
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A VALENTINE. 
BY A PRACTICAL MAN. 


DarxinG, since rents are low this year, 
And board is going down, 

And I am doing well on ’Change— 
A man that’s known down town— 


And since “no cards” is quite the rage, 
And wedding fétes decline, 

St. Valentine hath tempted me 
To ask you to be mine. 


I’ve thought the thing most squarely out, 
And counseled with a friend, 

And so, I offer you my hand 
Te hold till life shall end. 


I do not prate of dews and flowers, 
Or balmy zephyrs sweet, 

But here I bring an honest life 
And lay it at your feet. 


This I will say: Though I admire 
And love you as you are, 

As Mrs. Jones, my own true wife, 
You’d be more dear by far. 

Then, darling, shall it be in vain 
My heart goes pit-a-pat ? 

Oh, think what joy ’twould be for you 
And me to take a flat! 


Or shall it be a corner house, 
Where you can watch and see 
Your husband coming up the street— 
Yes, coming home to tea? 


No boarding-house for us, my love; 
*Twould not be worth the giving; 

For though I write no poetry, 
We'll take it out in living. 


Ah! since this joyful project came 
I have not even dozed; 

So, prythee, answer soon—for which 
You'll find a stamp inclosed. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


GS Owing to an unprecedented in- 
crease in subscriptions, the delivery of 
Back Numbers of HarPer’s WEEKLY 
and Harper’s Bazar for 1876 will be 
somewhat delayed. They will be for- 
warded as soon as reprinted. 




















Harver's Macazine, WEeEx zy, 
AND Bazar PostaGe FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarourpay, Fesrvary 26, 1876. 








{~~ The ILLustRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 19 contains a double page 
of engravings, entitled 4 


NEW YORK ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


accompanied with an interesting account of the 
city as it then appeared. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 26. 





UG A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Lady's Spring Suit, consisting of Blouse- 
Basque, La Boiteuse Over-Skirt,and Full-trained 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 142. 





A NEW DRAWING-ROOM 
DECORATION. 


HE present rage for old-fashioned fur- 
niture and rococo articles and bric-a- 
brac in general in our houses has, amidst all 
its other eccentricities, brought about a nov- 
el renovation of an old article, and boldly re- 
. produced the long-despised spinning-wheel 
as an article of decoration in many elegant 
drawing-rooms. 

We can hardly thiuk so fanciful a reno- 
vation will endure, unless there be a good 
reason for its reintroduction and mainte- 
nance in the performance of some fancy- 
work into which its product can more di- 
rectly enter; but it is an interesting one, 
inasmuch as it makes the necessary article 
of earlier centuries the plaything of the 
later. It can, indeed, hardly be any thing 
but a plaything, for what machinery already 
does so perfectly is unlikely to be rivaled 
by the amateur fine lady’s fingers; and the 
thing is now only saved from absurdity by 
its history, which is something inquisitorial 
in the bondage it imposed, by its associa- 
tions, which are sacred, and by its outlines, 
which are those of clear beauty. 

The spinning-wheel is certainly a pretty 
sight, whether we should see it in a draw- 


ing-room or in the moty sunbeam slanting 
through some old garret ; and the little lin- 
en wheel which our great -grandmothers 
used to stand at their knees was a real ob- 
ject for an artist. Who can see its slant 
lines, its lovely curves, see its swift revolv- 
ing circles, and the fine thread trembling to 
a mist as it draws out its length, and hear 
the pleasant hum it makes, without thoughts 
of sunny mornings, and bees in flowers, and 
all sweet rural sights and sounds? Few of 
us in looking at it think of the imprison- 
ment of the spinner, still wetting her broad- 
ening thumb as the sunshine fell without, 
and she longed to be there too. 

Rude as the spinning-wheel seems to us 
now, it was as wonderful an advance in its 
day from the hand distaff, as the jenny and 
mule and power-loom have been, in their 
turn, from the spinning-wheel. The distaff, 
indeed, made few improvements on itself in 
all its long career, the only notable changes 
being that from the time when very primi- 
tive people, who had little or no use of 
metal, loaded its spindle with a perforated 
stone, and others carried the load at the top 
instead of at the bottom of the spindle; but 
save for these simple changes, and the fact 
that the distaff which princes’ daughters 
used was overlaid with gold, the distaff with 
which Clotho spun was the same as that 
which Burns’s Jean took to her “rocking” 
on Fasten’s Eve—“ rock” being the old term 
for the distaff and spindle. It was the sim- 
plest sort of pretty apparatus, not much 
more inelegant to carry than the modern 
tatting. No dame or damsel went abroad 
without it. The good spinner loaded her 
distaff with the tow at its upper end, and 
carried it protruding from under her left 
arm, and as she pulled the thread out be- 
tween thumb and finger, the weight of the 
hanging and loaded spindle twisted it round 
and round still closer, and she wound it 
measuré by measure about the body of the 
spindle as she twisted. 

The first day after the twelve winter hol- 
idays used to be known as St. Distaff’s Day, 
for then the women renewed the work that 
play had so long interrupted. It was still, 
in real fact, only another holiday; for the 
men made a point of leaving their own work 
to set fire to the flax the women were bring- 
ing out, and the women, in turn, provided 
themselves with buckets of cold water to 
dash over the depredators, and all was good 
humor. 

“Tf the maids a-spinning go, 
Burn the flax and fire the tow; 
Bring in pails of water then, 
Let the maids bewash the men,” 


sang HERRICK; by which we may judge the 
custom to have been tolerably prevalent. 

It is observable that the occupation of 
the distaff and the spinning-wheel has as- 
sociated itself with women even to the point 
of contempt, our first pictured memorials of 
the race on Egyptian and Hindostanee mon- 
uments showing women with the useful toy 
in hand—the toy despised by all men but 
Achilles and Hercules. “On the side of 
the spear” was an old legal phraseology to 
signify a descent in the male line, “on the 
side of the distaff” to indicate female de- 
scent. In the early times when rapine and 
all violence were the distinguishing mascu- 
line traits or, we may say, employments, 
honor was held to come only from such work 
as blocdshed, conquest, and plunder; there 
was none given for the quiet performance 
of the duties at home; and as women staid 
at home pursuing their quiet duties, prepar- 
ing food and clothes and nursing the wound- 
ed, the distaff became disdainfully associa- 
ted with them. “The crown of France never 
falls to the distaff,” said the contemptuous 
French proverb; but it is more than a 
French proverb that woman’s wit can not 
overrench, and the distaff has in reality fre- 
quently and secretly been the sceptre there, 
the power behind the throne, making and 
unmaking the fortunes of the nation. 

It was not till the fourteenth century that 
the distaff was superseded by the spinning- 
wheel; and not till about a hundred years 
later that the wheel appeared at which the 
spinner could sit instead of stand; and al- 
most immediately afterward the term spin- 
ster in our language was modified so as to 
be descriptive only of an unmarried woman 
below the rank of a viscount’s daughter, and 
not of all unmarried women—though why 
unmarried at all is a question we leave for 
Rosa Dartle; for although the farm-wives 
of good condition Were wont to hire their 
spinning done by any spinner in need of the 
work, there was never a farm-wife who did 
not know how to do it herself. The dis- 
tinetive nature of the term spinster, as ap- 
plicable to none above a viscount’s daugh- 
ter in rank, is a slight curiosity in history: 
it is probably due to the fact that the in- 
crease of wealth and the introduction of 
printed literature enabled ladies of rank 
to find amusement and employment other- 
wheres than at the wheel, which was aban- 
doned to the use of those unable to com- 





mand the luxury of their own time—women 


presumably below the rank of a viscount’s 
daughter. 

Wonderful things used to be done with 
the wheel, though in those times before 
machinery made nothing of wonders. One 
girl was known to spin a pound of wool into 
eighty-four thousand yards of thread, almost 
equal to forty-eight miles; and another at a 
later period spun the same quantity into a 
thread two hundred and three thousand 
yards long, something more than one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles in length—but she 
was a famous spinner. Since steam, that 
great afrite, has put the hand to shame, 
these wonders have probably been eclipsed, 
and the adventures of a single pound of cot- 


ton, borne on its wings, and for sale in the - 


London market, are like a tale of the Ara- 
bian Nights—journeying from the Indies to 
London Docks, thence to Lancashire to be 
spun, thence to Paisley to be woven, to Ayr- 
shire to be tamboured, to Dumbarton to be 
hand-sewed, back to Paisley, on to Glasgow 
for a finish, and once more in London, hav- 
ing traveled five thousand miles by sea and 
one thousand by land, supporting by the la- 
bor spent on it one hundred and fifty people, 
and increasing its own value some two thou- 
sand per cent. 

The spinning-wheel, certainly as much as 
any thing, has been a badge of woman’s 
servitude. For while all her time was need- 
ed to make the clothing for her family, there 
was none for her to spend in illuminating 
her mind. And it is not unpleasant to-day 
to see this old badge made the sport of cir- 
cumstance, and what was once a slavery 
now affording pastime in the drawing-room. 
Broken, and disused, and in dishonor, and 
shorn of its locks, as it is, it was once a 
mighty tyrant; and we should think the 
lovely ladies, free to pursue pleasure, art, 
learning, to mount the ladder to the stars 
with men, and who have adorned their draw- 
ing-rooms with the mimicry and mockery 
of its old estate, might in some twilight be 
haunted by a strange dream of it pulling 
down the temple of their freedom and hap- 
piness about them. And as they play with 
it now, in all their liberty and possibilities 
and comparative enlightenment, they may 
do well to be mindful of the bondage in 
which it held their “ forebys,” and in which 
its rude forerunner, the distaff, still holds 
certain of their sisters. “The art of spin- 
ning,” says an elegant writer, “in one of its 
simplest and most primitive forms, is yet 
pursued in Italy, where the country-women 
of Caia still turn the spindle unrestrained 
by that ancient rural law which forbade its 
use without-doors. The distaff has outlived 
the consular fasces, and survived the con- 
quests of the Goth and the Hun. But rus- 
tic hands alone now sway the sceptre of 
TANAQUIL, and all but the peasant disdain 
a@ practice which once beguiled the leisure 
of high-born dames.” 





GIFT-MAKING. 


HERE is nobody in the world who feels 
incompetent to make a gift to any’ body 

to whom it is desirable a gift should be 
made. And yet there are few things that 
really require more care and consideration, 
more taste and skill and delicacy, than this 
simple act. The giver may think he has 
only to enter a shop, pull out his purse, and 
order to the desired address an article that 
strikes his eye, and, in the slang of the day, 
he has done “ the correct thing.” In reality, 
it is ten to one that he has done exactly the 
wrong thing, that he has blundered awk- 
wardly, given the unwished-for article, giv- 
en it in a rude way, and made his whole gift 
as unwelcome as he wished it to be welcome. 
He may have given a duplicate of something 
already possessed; he may, out of his abun- 
dance, have sent something that too plainly 
marked the distance in power of giving be- 
tween him and the receiver; he may have 
sent something totally uncared for, especial- 
ly disliked, something out of harmony with 
the other possessions of the receiver, perhaps 
too common to be given honorable place, 
perhaps so splendid as to put to shame its 
surroundings. He has given his money : his 
thought would have been of more value. 
He should have paused and weighed wheth- 
er any thing of the sort was likely to be in 
the house where he wished it sent, have en- 
deavored to recall whether he had ever seen 
or heard of any thing similar there; he should 
have delayed, and exercised a little of the 
detective’s art in making sure of the absence 
of a duplicate, even if he had never seen it. 
Then he should have lingered yet to reflect 
as to whether or not he was offending a 
prejudice by the gift ; whether he was hurt- 
ing feelings rather than delighting them; 
whether he was entailing additional ex- 
pense by the means of a gift which could 
force the recipient to procure ding 
articles in order that no contrast might be 
pointed ; whether the size and value of the 
gift did not make an obligation that he had 





no right to impose—in short, should have 





lingered to take up a score of considera- 
tions, and balance them every one. 

A giver may wish to bestow on the wife 
of a friend something she shall value; but 
if it should be any thing very far beyond 
her husband’s means of giving her, if he 
thought fit, he may doubt whether it will 
not illustrate the superiority of “means” on 
the giver’s part so plainly that she will have 
an unpleasant sensation every time she looks 
at the gift, and very likely, if she is a loyal 
wife, put it out of sight at once, unless, in- 
deed, he is very sure that both husband and 
wife are of that supernal sort that have 
cast out all envy from their composition, 
and take as much pleasure in his wealth as 
they would in their own. Yet even in such 
case it is not clear that any wife is willing 
to have her husband’s lesser ability in any 
thing, even in so small a matter as in the 
power of procuring wealth, very conspicu- 
ously pointed out to her. Or he may wish, 
again, to give some charming token to an un- 
married lady, and in the fullness of his heart 
and wallet would select as costly an article 
as if he were buying for a young princess; 
but it is his place then to stop and remem- 
ber that no gentleman has a right to place 
a lady under such obligation, and that the 
preciousness of his gift will be far more in 
the time and thought and labor he has spent 
in choosing it, in recalling her tastes and 
fancies, and getting just the one thing suit- 
able and not too expensive, than in the 
money which he does not value at all, and 
which he has carelessly thrown down for it. 
Suppose that, in the present rage for majol- 
ica and for lovely tinted chinas, he sees some 
exquisite vase, or dish, or other article in 
the ware that seems to him the most beau- 
tiful thing his eyes have rested on, and he 
orders it straightway to the house of the 
person to whom he wishes to afford such an 
enjoyment as he thinks its possession must 
prove: it is bright green, and her drawing- 
room is bright yellow or bright brown, and 
instead of giving her enjoyment, he suc- 
ceeds in making her miserable; it is a RosE 
pu Barri shepherdess or a Dresden dog, 
and of all things, she has thought, if that 
shepherdess or that dog ever came home, 
she would want to throw it out of the win- 
dow. 

We have known of cases where the grat- 
ification of a most laudable intention to 
give a friend real content has given discon- 
tent to the friend and chagrin to many oth- 
ers connected with or responsible for the 
comfort of that friend, as when something 
has been procured that it has been plainly 
the duty of others to procure, but which 
they have not done for perfectly competent 
reasons that it was not thought necessary 
to wear on the sleeve, so that in the gift, 
which becomes such an unfair reproach to 
others, the one concerned can take no com- 
fort. We have known, too, of unwise gifts 
that stimulated a love of splendor and dis- 
play, dormant and unsuspected before, but 
which it was peculiarly unfortunate for the 
owner to have stimulated, and which those 
answerable for that individual’s expendi- 
tures have found reason to rue all their 
lives. And we have known the very gifts 
of wedding silver to a young married pair 
entail upon them an expense in equipping 
otherwise correspondingly, and of entertain- 
ing off the superb dishes, that crippled all 
the earlier years of their married life. 

It is possible, surely, although the scale 
of expenditure among us would seem as if 
none believed the statement and few prac- 
ticed it, to give gifts far more valuable by 
reason of the giver’s personality and the re- 
membrance of the receiver’s personality en- 
tering into them, than by reason of the dol- 
lars and cents of their market rate. Who of 
us would not value the trinket that, far off, 
thousand of miles away, across rivers and 
seas and mountains, one recalled sufficient 
of our likes and dislikes to obtain for us, 
more than the richest article the same per- 
son could any day buy for us without think- 
ing or caring as to whether it were peculiar- 
ly fitor welcome? Who would not value the 
tiny tinted shells that a lovely poetess used 
to gather on the beach before her door, and 
string with her own fingers for those she 
loved, beyond any string of pearls she could 
order at TIFFANY’s? Who would not value 
the book with one’s own name and the po- 
et’s autograph together on the fly-leaf, be- 
yond a library of common books that he 
had never touched? And certainly there is 
nothing that any lady can give a gentle- 
man, for which she pays money, that he will 
cherish as eagerly as he would that which 
her own handiwork has made beautiful as it 
wrought into it her time and thought and 
regard. 

In fact, no present is truly valuable, or is 
worthy of being considered so, that does not 
express the individuality of the person that 
gives it and the recollection of the idiosyn- 
erasies of the person that receivesit. That 
done, the gift becomes far more than any 
wrought-work of goldsmiths or lapidaries, 





than any result of gold or silver, of satin or 
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vellum; it becomes a little more than the 
mere dead matter of an inanimate object 
then, for it takes on a certain relation to hu- 
manity that enhances it a thousandfold, and 
makes it still precious when silver will be 
tarnished and vellum moth-eaten. And it 
is nothing strange in a world of feelings 
delicate as harp-strings that the cup of cold 
water, the widow’s mite, and the broken box 
of ointment should be more memorable gifts 
than any Greek vases, or begemmed cups, or 
antique casts that monarch ever gave to 
monarch, or that have been cast by the hand 
of wealth into the lap of luxury. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


EW spring bonnets begin to arrive at whole- 
sale millinery establishments. The first im- 
portations are a study in variety, as scarcely any 
two shapes seem exactly alike. Milliners com- 
plain that it is coming to be with bonnets as with 
coiffures—a different style is required for each 
head; and this should be the case. In this great 
variety there are both large and small bonnets, 
flaring fronts and close ears, square crowns and 
round crowns, and finally the long-expected bon- 
nets with curtains re-appear, but these are so 
clumsy-looking that they are not very well re- 
ceived. The one uniform feature of the new 
stock is the high effect given to all, whether by 
a crown or a raised front. The material is very 
soft light chip, either cream white or black. The 
probability is that the popular shape for young 
ladies’ dress bonnets will be the poke-bonnet, 
which is now so much worn in felt and velvet. 
This is a straight up-and-down shape that is 
placed directly on the back of the head, leaving 
the whole top of the head uncovered. The front 
of the bonnet is very high and prominent, and is 
filled in with face trimming that crosses the top, 
but does not extend down the sides, which sit 
closely against the head back of the ears. The 
‘own may be round, though it is newer to have 
it very positively square. There is very little 
room for trimming on such bonnets, hence there 
are two long streamers of ribbon floating behind 
and extending far below the waist. An extreme 
shape among new bonnets has a large high crown, 
with a coronet front, that rolls very much higher 
on one side than the other, while the back has a 
sort of fluted curtain of the chip. This curtain 
is about two inches deep, and is indented in two 
or three large scallops; similar curtains appear 
on other bonnets of different shapes. Another 
bonnet, with ample crown and close ears, has 
been imported for old ladies, who have had rea- 
son to complain of late that no provision was 
made for them. 

Round hats show very little novelty in shape. 
The most graceful ~odel has a square brim pro- 
jecting far over the eyes in front to protect them 
well, while the sides and back are turned upward, 
This hat resembles: the reversible felt bonnets 
that are worn this season. There are also many 
round-crowned Derby hats such as are now used. 
Turbans with brims closely curled upward all 
around the crown are shown for those who do 
not like the fashion of leaving the top of the 
head uncovered. 


MILLINERY. 


Light colors will prevail in milliners’ materials, 
Black bonnets are by no means to be abandoned, 
but white and light bonnets for dress occasions 
have been so successful this winter that they will 
be far more generally adopted when warm weath- 
er returns than they have been for years. The list 
of colors found in invoices of millinery are ivoire, 
créme, blé, Italie, biscwit, ciel, cardinal, marron, 
and noir. Blé or wheat shades, and yellow tints 
that deepen into buff, straw-color, and canary, 
will be much used; salmon is discarded as a 
mongrel shade because of its pinkish hues, as the 
fancy now is for pure and positive colors. There 
are also very delicate rose tints, sea-foam green, 
and pale French gray. 

Soft brocaded and basket-woven silks and rib- 
bons to match will be the trimmings for early 
spring bonnets. These silks are all of one shade, 
with tiny armure figures, natte squares, or else 
raised floriated designs. The granite patterns of 
last year are again represented. Some ribbons 
are so thick with raised rough surfaces that they 
have the appearance of being wadded, yet are as 
flexible as lutestring. Satin d’Afrique, like satin 
on one side, while the other is repped like gros 
grain, is another soft rich fabric that will be used 
for the handsomest bonnets. Ribbons come in 
the loosely tressed basket-woven designs like silk ; 
these are not always one color, but are prettily 
varied ; thus there are tiny checks of cream, blue, 
and rose, or else of black, white, and cardinal, or 
of blé, rose, and marron, or else there are three 
tones of blue or of rose, or perhaps there is white 
with blue or with lilac or with rose, or it may be 
merely white with black. Other very choice rib- 
bons have twilled blocks, with the twill of the 
block next it reversed. Wider ribbons, measur- 

. ing three or four inches, are more largely import- 
ed than narrow ones. The cardinal red colors are 
still largely imported. 

Thin ities one once more displayed for bon- 
net trimmings. There are gauze ribbons, with 
tiny open spaces and blocks like the grenadines 
worn last summer. These are shown in solid 
colors or else in two contrasting colors, such as 
navy blue with créme, or cardinal red with pale 
French gray. There is also fine sheer gauze like 
grenadine, in écru and buff tints, sold for draping 
bonnets and for veils. These écru gauze veils 
will, it is said, take the place of the dark grena- 
dine ones now worn for undress occasions. 

The new cream-tinted cashmere lace for light 
hats glistens like hoar-frost, and is called frosted 
lace. 








SPRING SILKS. 

Fancy silks are displayed for spring in advance 
of the arrival of the rich gros grains, These are 
of the light weight used for spring and summer, 
and the best qualities are offered at present for 
$1 a yard. “Gingham plaids” are the choice in 
these, especially in the gray combinations made 
up of white and black lines. Thus the ground is 
white, with four or five bars of black running 
each way. Brown and navy blue patterns of this 
kind are also much admired. 


CAMBRIC DRESSES FOR SPRING, 


The furnishing houses are busily manufacturing 
cambric and gingham suits for spring. These are 
made of checked, striped, and plaid Scotch ging- 
hams, or else of percales or cambrics in gingham 
plaids, of old-time pink and white, or blue with 
gray, or perhaps shaded brown. There is very 
little of novelty in the manner of making. The 
lower skirts are arranged so that they train slight- 
ly in the house, or may be shortened for the street. 
One or two bias gathered scanty flounces is the 
trimming. The over-skirt is a long apron sloped 
to the figure, with full back breadths that are 
caught up in a puff behind by means of a sash 
of the dress material. An end of this sash is 
sewed into the side seams, and then a large long- 
looped bow is tied in the middle. This draws the 
front smoothly over the figure, and the back 
breadths are pulled over the sash in a puff. This 
skirt has the advantage of being easily ironed, as 
the sash and back breadths are readily straight- 
ened out. A single deep, full pocket is on the 
front. A hem, facing, or other plain edge, such 
as a striped border, is more in keeping with these 
skirts than a ruffle or pleating. The body may 
be a belted basque or a side-pleated waist, or else 
the baby waists or blouses once so popularly 
worn. New belted basques have the side forms 
of the back beginning on the shoulders instead 
of in the armholes, thus making the long seams 
now used in all corsages. The neck is finished 
with an English collar that is very high behind, 
and is turned over in wide points in front. The 
Sleeves are ordinary coat shape, with very simple 
cuff, or else with a pleating that falls over the 
wrist. 

The bordered lawns and organdies called Cen- 
tennial lawns are being made up with square ker- 
chiefs or fichus somewhat in Centennial fashion. 
The flounces, over-skirt, collar, cuffs, belt, and 
pocket are all trimmed with the border that comes 
near the selvedge of the lawn, or else in separate 
horizontal bands. Gayly colored ribbons, made 
into rosettes, are also used on these pretty and sim- 
ple dresses. Some of the organdies are made of 
high-colored patterns that will not wash, and these 
are trimmed with rows of box-pleated flounces. 
Dresses that are meant to wash have side-pleated 
or gathered flounces that are easily laundried. For 
trimming suits of solid-colored lawns in the pretty 
rose, cream, pale, or dark blue shades, white ma- 
chine-embroidered muslin is used in scant flounces 
or ruffles. This comes in sheer lawn merely scal- 
loped in deep scalloped points, or else dotted with 
close work, or perhaps in the open compass de- 
signs of English embroidery. Bands wrought on 
both edges, with sufficient plain space between for 
ruffles, are sold by the dozen or half dozen for a 
small sum. The newest feature in such bands is 
to have them in écru muslin instead of in the 
snowy blue-white. 

It is predicted that these colored wash dresses 
will take the place of the white muslin suits that 
have been so long the standard dress for summer 
in the country. It should be remembered that 
colored hosiery to correspond with the dress, and 
square-toed slippers trimmed with a rosette or a 
buckle, are part of the gay and pretty Centennial 
dress. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Batiarp & Hattey; Worruineton & SurrH; AR- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Proressor Dana, of Yale College, recentl 
took a party of twenty-five Seniors to Mill Roe 
to observe some glacial scratches. One of the 
boys secretly made some scratches of his own 
upon a rock, and, calling on the professor to ac- 
count for them, was answered, ‘‘ They look like 
the work of an Irishman.” 

—Ex-Representative Knox, of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, a graduate of 1830 from Yale, has — 
to the Woolsey Fund of that institution $10,000, 
in addition to a similar sum given before. He 
has also just given $10,000 to Hamilton College. 
Clinton, New York, to found a professorship o 
law, in addition to $10,000 given by him three 
years ago for the endowment of the Knox School 
of Natural History of that institution. 

—Professors Newcoms, of the Naval Observa- 
tory, at Washington, GouLp, of the South Amer- 
ican Argentine Republic, Wurtney, of New Ha- 
ven, and the historian FREEMAN, of Oxford, have 
= been elected corresponding members of the 

mperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 

—The Marchioness of Clanricarde, who ‘died 
recently in London, was the only daughter of 
the Right Hon. Gzoreg Cannine, Prime Minis- 
ter under GeorGe IV. 

—The late Rev. J. B. Aver, of Bangor, Maine, 
left $50,000 to the Methodist Episcopal Preach- 
| en Society and $25,000 to the Missionary 

ociety. 

—The late Davrp Snow, of Boston, after lib- 
eral bequests to each of his heirs, and $5000 each 
to the New England Preachers’ Aid Society, 
Methodist Episcopal Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, and the town of Orleans, Barnstable County, 
for a public library, and $15,000 to Boston Uni- 
versity for a professorship of elocution, closes 
his will with these pertinent suggestions: ‘It 
is my earnest desire and request that all my heirs 
(this, of course, is more especially directed to 
the males) should invest their means in some 
safe way, and pursue some steady, permanent, 
legitimate business or employment with great 
perseverance and industry, and success is sure 
to crown their efforts in due time. This course 
is not only an honorable one, but_is almost al- 





ways the most successful and satisfactory in the 
long-run, whereas dealing in stocks and engag- 
ing in uncertain and rash speculations I regard 
as a species of gambling at best and mere lottery, 
and although sometimes pleasing and exciting 
when the luck is good, still in the main such a 
course is generally very injurious and demoral- 
izing, and often ends in ruin both pecuniarily 
and morally.” 

—It is gratifying to record the establishment 
of a new — by the French Academy, founded 
by one of our own country-women, Mrs. ANNE 
C. Lynou-Borta, a lady universally known and 
beloved in the literary and social circles of New 
York. During the Franco-Prussian war Mrs. 
Borra collected a superb album of autographs, 
sketches, and original drawings by American 
and European authors, artists, and other cele- 
brated persons, to be sold for the benefit of the 
French sufferers. This album, which was one 
of the finest collections of the kind ever made 
in this country, was bought by Henry W. Saaz, 
of Brooklyn. Meanwhile, however, the war bad 
ended, and the mouey was no longer needed for 
the original end proposed. The sum was ac- 
cordingly devoted to the establishment of a prize 
to be awarded by the French Academy every 
fifth year to the best work published during the 
previous half decade on the condition of women 
in relation to their physical, intellectual, moral, 
and social improvement. The following account 
of the prize was given by the secretary of the 
Academy, M. PaTIN, in his address before that 
body on the 11th of November, 1875: 


“Tn 1881, and every five tre thereafter, another 
founded this year b adame Borra, of New 

ork, will be awarded to best work published in 
the interval on the ‘Condition of Women.’ The ori- 
e of this foundation you will learn with interest. 

adame Borra bears a name highly honored on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and is well known in the litera- 
ture of her country, in which her poems hold a high 
place. She will excuse me if I add, as a necessary in- 
troduction to what I have to on that she os 
that generosity of sentiment w ich so wel accords 
with elevation of mind. In our late war this Ameri- 
can lady, sadly thinking of those eg our country- 
men upon whom its burden would fall most cruelly, 
conceived the noble idea of personally aiding them, 
and she pong devoted herself to forming an 
album of origin rawings and sketches by distin- 
guished artists of the United States and Europe, ac- 
companied by photographs and rare autographs, with 
the view of sending to us the results of the sale of the 
collection. This benevolent work, though followed 
with great perseverance, was not completed until too 
late to “Pp 'y the proceeds to the object originally in- 
tended. She therefore sought some other application 
of the fund, which should also be an expression of 
her sympathy for France, and thus she has founded 
the prize which I have announced. The Academy has 
expressed to her a gratitude which the whole country 
will share.” . 


The competition is open to every nation, with 
the single condition that the work, according 
to the rules of the Academy, must be written in 
French. 

—Lord BroveHam wrote that, “under God,” 
he “ trusted every thing to habit, upon which in 
all ages the lawgiver as well as the school-mas- 
ter has mainly placed his reliance—habit, which 
makes every thing easy, and casts all difficulties 
upon the deviation from a wonted course. Make 
sobriety a habit, and intemperance will be hate- 
ful; make —— a habit, and reckless prof- 
ligacy will as contrary to the nature of the 
child, grown or adult, as the most atrocious 
crimes are to any of yourlordships. Give a child 
the habit of sacredly regarding the truth, of 
carefully respecting the property of others, of 
re ai sapere | abstaining from all acts of improv- 
idence which can involve him in distress, and he 
will just as likely think of rushing into an ele- 
ment in which he can not breathe as of lying, 
cheating, or swearing.” 

—The really first-class old man of the State is 
ARCKLESS FLETCHER, now residing in quiet afflu- 
ence in the poor-house of Ontario County. He 
is one hundred and thirteen years old, a mulatto, 
born in Boston, and came to this State one hun- 
dred and one years ago. He never saw G. W., 
but says he did drink some of the tea that was 
so largely drawn in Boston Harbor. He has 
been twice married, and is the father of twenty- 
four “"— and one girl. Wife and some children 
dead. on’t know where the rest of them are. 
Never had real estate or investments, nor much 
furniture. Supposes the boys are somewhere. 
The old fellow can read, write, make sketches 
with pencil, and do light work about the house. 
Doesn’t drink. Eats copiously. Will go to 
Centennial if he keeps together. 

—They have in New Orleans a linguistic prod- 
igy, PHILip KaurMany, aged thirteen, who speaks 

uently the English, German, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and who recently officiated as reader in 
a synagogue in that city, chanting the Jewish 
prayers in a clear, sweet, powerful voice to the 
traditional music and language of the Israelites 
of old, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The youth appeared dressed in the habil- 
iments of a rabbi. e has recently commenced 
the study of music, and at present confines him- 
self to chanting and reading the prayers. His 
enunciation and distinct reading of the Hebrew 
language surpass those of many of the oldest 
rabbis. 

—The new year opens in Europe with thirty- 
eight sovereigns and three republics. The Pope 
is the oldest sovereign (eighty-three) ; Emperor 
WILLIAM comes next, an@ is seventy-eight; the 
Czar is fifty-seven; Queen Vicroria, who has 
reigned the longest—nearly thirty-nine years— 
is fifty-six; VicTor EMANvgz is fifty-five, FRAN- 
cis JOSEPH forty-four, and ALFONSO, the youn- 
gest of all, eighteen. 

—The volume of Aischylus which the poet 
SHELLEY was reading when drowned is pre- 
served by his family. The book was still in his 
hand when the body was recovered, but the ac- 
tion of the water had stripped off the leather 
binding and warped the pages round the finger 
inserted to keep the place. 

—It was exactly fifty years from the gradua- 
tion of the late Dr. Samuet G. Howe from 
Brown University, with the reputation of the 
brightest and wildest boy in the college, to his 
expedition to San Domingo as United States 
Commissioner. The intermediate period was 
given to Fang which has become his- 
torical. hen CHARLEs DicKEns first visited 
this country, in 1842, he became greatly impress- 
ed with the case of Laura BriIDeMAN. te his 
American Notes he devotes an extraordinary 
amount of space to a description of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, quoting extensively 
from Dr. Howe upon the case referred to, and 
adding, ‘‘ There are not many persons, I hope 
and believe, who, after reading these passages, 
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can ever hear that name with indifference.” In 
another book the great novelist returns to this 
subject, and devotes himself with warmth and 
eloquence to sounding the praise of the man 
who broke apart the stone prison in which 
Laura Bripemay, and all the blind with her, 
had been shut up. 

—Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, one of 
Boston’s brightest and most industrious litera- 
ry women, is thus described by an appreciative 
friend of the Boston Radical Club: 


“Then a matron made for kisses, 
In the loveliest of dresses, 
And with eyes that shone more 
Brignty than the diamonds that she wore, 
e in tones of lute-like sweetness 
ords of such exceeding fitness, 
Phrases of such happy neatness, 
That we clapped our hands for more; 
And we thonght some women’s hearts were 
Made for all men to adore, 
As with grace she left the floor.” 


—Ratpu WaLpo Emersoy, in his latest book, 
says, ‘I have heard with admiring submission 
the experience of the lady who declared that 
‘the sense of being perfectly well dressed gives 
a feeling of inward tranquillity which religion is 
powerless to bestow.’ ”’ 

—Dr. Witit1am Howarp Russet will leave 
India for Philadelphia next month, to write up 
for the London Times the opening ceremonies 
of the Centennial. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart was the first New York 
merchant shrewd enough to see that the ladies 
would appreciate the chair at the counter, where 
they could rest after their walk. There was 
millions in that. 

—Lucy Hooper writes of a remarkable singer 
just broken out in Paris, who promises to be 
the successor of Parti, NrLsson, an! TIETJENS. 
Her name is Mile. De Reszke, of the Grand 
Opera. She is young, beautiful, and a memver 
of a noble Polish family living in Warsaw. It is 
said that Srrakoscu offered her $100,000 for her 
musical services for three years. 

—HiramM Powers’s great statue ‘“ Paradise 
Lost’’ was recently sold at auction in this city 
for $9000. This was the last work of Powrks, 
his death occurring soon after its completion. 
A previous statue, “‘Eve Tempted,’ had not 
wholly satisfied the artist, and in the later work 
he desired to express the sorrow and remorse of 
Eve after her sin. The statue gives evidence of 
much artistic power and originality of idea. Its 
original cost was $16,000. 

—A telegram from a newspaper correspond- 
ent in Herzegovina states that a Dutch lady, 
rich, but very eccentric, has made her appear- 
ance in the insurgent ranks, mounted on a mag- 
nificent mule. She was received with military 
honors, the troops being drawn up in battle ar- 
ray and presenting arms to their mistress, who 
had brought with her an ample supply of bank- 
notes, which she handed over to the chiefs of 
the movement, promising further pecuniary as- 
sistance, by means of which she hopes to secure 
the defeat of the Turks in less than three months. 
She is described as a sort of modern Joan of 
Arc, armed at all points, wearing male attire, 
and carrying with her a Dutch flag, which floats 
proudly on the breeze. 

—The writer of a biographical sketch of Trn- 
NyYson, after commenting upon the chief of the 
poet’s works, thus speaks of him: ‘* We may say 
of Tennyson that he has not written a line too 
much for his own fame or our unsurfeited de- 
light. He has ‘uttered nothing base.’ True 
and pure, tender and sweet and wise, a fit leader 
of men and women, he has done his task well, 
and has not misused himself or us. He takes 


lived to lighten the load of life, to strengthen, 
to purify, and to ennoble their fellows.” 

—In Haypon’s Reminiscences occurs the fol- 
lowing personal sketch of Lord Dersy, then a 

oung man, and known as Mr. STANLEY: “ Mr. 
beantse, who, I believe, is considered idle but 
able, will be ‘the man’ some day. He is san- 
guine, talented, ambitious, and full of spirit and 
measure. I never saw such a spirit. He has 
got an eye like a bird of prey, as if impatient of 
all human obstructions. His nose is not hand- 
some, but imperial. He was keen, restless, and 
a little despotic. I said, ‘Is there any chance 
of repeal?” ‘ Not an atom,’ said he, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘O’CONNELL is packing already;’ and 
reading a passage from an Irish paper, his whole 
nature fired up, his mouth contracted, and he 
ended in a victorious chuckle. It was very fine, 
and just the expression I wanted.’”” And Hay- 
DON states that Lord MELBOURNE one day said 
to him—this was twelve or fifteen years later— 
that he considered ‘‘ Lord StaNLEy the best Par- 
liamentary debater since Fox.” 

—Mr. Disrak.t says: “‘ Fortune has rarely con- 
descended to be the companion of genius ; others 
find a hundred by-roads to her palace. Csr- 
VANTES, the immortal genius of Spain, is sup- 
posed to have wanted bread ; Le Sace was a vic- 
tim of poverty all his life ; Camogns, the solitary 

ride of Portugal, deprived of the necessaries of 
Fife, perished in a hospital at Lisbon. The Por- 
tuguese, after his death, bestowed on the man of 

enius they had starved the appellation of Great. 
Touma. the Dutch SHakKsPEARE, after compos- 
ing a number of popular tragedies, lived in great 

»verty, and died at ninety years of age; then he 

ad his coffin carried by fourteen poets, who, 
without his genius, probably partook of his 
wretchedness. The great Tasso was reduced to 
such a dilemma that he was obliged to borrow 
a crown from a friend to subsist through the 
week.”’ 

—Strange that people will pay such prices for 
fiddles! Recently at a sale of violins in Paris 
by M. CHARLES Pus, left by M. Mavtaz, a 
well-known amateur, a violin of SrRaDIVARIUs, 
of the year 1712, brought 2200 francs; another 
(127), frances; a third (1714), 9000 francs ; 
another, about which some doubts were enter- 
tained, 1550 francs; one by Cappa, 5000 francs ; 
by GasParo DE 8aL0, 830 francs; an Amati, 530 
francs; a very old violin attributed to Durrro- 
PRUGCAR, 1010 frances; four by Germany, of Paris, 
105 francs, 110 francs, 102 franes, and 140 francs ; 
a Stainer, 610 francs; a bass of Lupot, 1550 
francs; another of Monta, 9500 francs; a third 
by GERMAIN, 255 franes; and lastly, one by Ama- 
TI, 500 francs, Several bows by Tourf brought 
high prices: one for violin, 300 francs ; another, 
275 francs; two others, 180 franes and 220 francs ; 
one for bass, 235 francs; another, 340 franes; one 
of Tourg®, Sen., for alto, 305 francs. The total 
amount received for the musical collection was 
30,012 franes. 
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Batiste and Insertion Collar and Cuffs, Figs. 8 and 9. 

Tue collar consists of lace insertion half an inch wide and strips of batiste an 
inch and three-quarters wide, and is trimmed on the upper and front edges with 
lace half an inch wide. The strips of batiste are side-pleated, and the corners 
of the collar are turned down on the outside. Set the collar into a double bind- 
ing, which is sewed on a chemisette of batiste. This chemisette is cut from 
Figs. 63 and 64, No. XX., of the present Supplement. For the cuffs cut of double 
linen a straight piece two inches and a half wide 
and ten inches long, sew it up on the ends, and 
edge it with a raffle to match that of the collar. 


Linen, Puffed, and Lace Collar and 
Cuffs, Figs. 10 and 11. 

Tue collar and cuffs are of fine linen, ornament- 
ed with lace stitch- 
es, puffs of batiste, 
and lace. The col- 
lar is set into a dou- 
ble binding, which 
is sewed on a chem- 
isette. The pattern 
for the chemisette is 
given by Figs. 63 
and 64, No. XX., of 
the present Supple- 
ment. 














Fig. 7.—Liven Curr. 
[See Fig. 6.] 


igs. 71 and 72. 


Embroidered a 
Tobacco Pouch, Fig. 3 —Livxen Coucar. 
F 1g8. 1-3. For pattern and description see 


Tue lower part of ‘Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 27. 
this tobacco pouch 
is composed of embroidered 
pieces of brown leather, and is 
lined with white leather. The 
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Fig. 9.—Curr 
ror CoLtaR, Fig. 12.—Linen Couar. 
Fie. 8, [See Fig. 13.] 


bag is of brown satin, 

For the lower part cut 

Fig. 5.—Liven Cottar with of brown and white 

NEEDLE-work Epaer. leather six pieces each 

For pattern and description see from Fig. 28, Supple- 

Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 26. ment, but the white 

-pieces should only be 

cut to the straight line given on the pattern. To three 

pieces of brown leather transfer the design Fig. 

2, and to the remaining three pieces the design 

Fig. 3. For the outline of Fig. 3 sew on gold 
cord with green silk, and work the border 

in point Russe with yellow, brown, and 



















Fig. 13.—Linen Corr. 
[See Fig. 12.] 


blue silk. For the design figures fast- see Suppl. 
en on coarse maize saddler’s silk with No.X lil, 
single stitches of blue silk, and Fig. 61. 


work the rest of the embroidery 
with pink and brown silk in 
point Russe and knotted 
stitch. For the scallops of 
the design Fig. 2 sew on 
gold cord with blue silk, 
coarse black saddler’s 
silk with red silk, and 
white silk gimp with green 
silk. The stretched threads 
of yellow, red, and green silk 
are fastened with gold thread. 
The rest of the embroidery is 
worked with blue, white, and 
pink silk in point Russe and 
knotted stitch and with gold cord. 
Join these sections from > to :, 
taking care that the embroidered 
designs alternate regularly. Turn 
down the upper corners of each, sec- 
tion on the wrong side along the dot- 
ted line, and fasten them with several 
stitches. The joining seams of the 
embroidered sections are covered with 
gold soutache. At the bottom of the em- 
broidered part fasten cords and tassels of 
silk in different colors and gold thread, 
To make the bag cut of brown satin one 
piece twelve inches and seven-eighths wide 
and five inches and three-quarters high, and 
sew it up on the ends. Fold down the upper 
edge on the wrong side an inch and a quarter 
wide, and stitch it for a shirr, into which brown 
silk cords are run. Sew the bag to the embroid- 

ered part below the turned-down corners, and set in the lining of white leather 
(the separate parts of which 
have first been joined from * 
to :), covering the seam made 
by sewing on the bag. 


Wall-Pocket for Brushes. 
Tuts wall-pocket is of carved 
black-walnut.. The back is four- 
teen inches high, and is fur- 
nished with a box 
for holding brushes. 
The wall-pocket is 
six inches wide at the 
top, four inches wide 
at the bottom, and 
seven inches and 
three-quarters high. 
The front is orna- 
mented with appli- 
cation embroidery 
worked on a founda- 
tion of brown car- 
riage leather. To 
work this embroid- 
ery, cut the founda- 
tion of brown car- 
riage leather from 
Emprowerep Work-Basker. Fig. $1, Supplement, 
For pattern and design see Suppl., No. XXIV., Figs. 73-75. and cut the applica- 


Fig. 2.—Drsian 
ror Topacco 
Povon, Fie. 1. 







For pattern and description 
bee oe No. XXIIL, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XVIIL, Figs. 58-60. 











tion figures of oiled linen, and arrange them on the foundation according to the 
design, cutting through the square figures, passing the latter through the ring- 
shaped figures, and covering the slit in the square with the rings. The square 
is fastened on the foundation with point Russe and knotted stitches of brown 
silk, and is edged with button-hole stitches of similar silk. The rings are orna- 
mented with herring-bone stitches of light brown silk and with knotted stitches 
of dark brown silk. Work the rest of the em- 
broidery in point Russe and knotted stitch with 
maize silk. After finishing the embroidery, un- 
derlay it with card-board, line it with brown car- 
riage leather, and set it into the wall-pocket. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 

Tuts basket is made of card-board, and is cov- 
ered with gray linen, which is ornamented with 
application and 
point Russe em- 
broidery. To make 
the basket cut of 
card-board six pieces 
Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin Couar. f from Fig. 78, Sup- 

[See Fig. 2.] “fe é : 4; AYN. plement, two pieces 

For pattern and description see Suppl., i from Fig. 74, and 
No. XV., Figs. 48 and 49, one piece from Fig. 

75, and cover Figs. 
73 and 75 on both 
sides and Fig. 74 on 
one side only with 
¥ linen, The pieces 
Fig. 4.—Liven Courar. of linen designed for 
For pattern and description the outside of Figs. 
see Supplement, No. IL, 73 and 75 should 
igs, 69 and 70. have been first or- 
namented with em- 

.  broidery. Transfer the designs 
> given on the patterns to the ma- 

\ terial, cut the flowers of yellow 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustin 
Unper-Steeve.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 50. 
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Fig. 8.—Batiste anp INSERTION 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 9.] 


Fig. 11.—Curr 
Fig. 14.—Liven Cotzar, ‘FOR, Coutar, 
[See Fig. 15.] . Fie. 10. 
~ For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXI., Ki . 66. 





and red cloth, and 
apply them with 
point Russe stitch- 
es of yellow silk. 
The stems and yor 
vines are worked ph 
in herring - bone 
stitch with green silk. Join the side pieces from : to 
* each, and cover the joining seams with green 
woolen braid. Furnish the basket with a bottom 
on the inside and on the outside. The lid and 
the upper edge of the basket are trimmed 
with ruches of green woolen braid. Fasten 
the lid on the basket with several stitches, 
and sew on green woolen braid for clos- 
ing. For the handle cut of card-board 
one piece twelve inches and seven- 
eighths long and three-quarters of 
an inch wide, cover it with linen, 
and trim it on the outside with 
green woolen braid. The 
seam made by setting on the 
handle is covered with bows. 


Lady’s Foot-Muff. 


Tuts foot-muff is made of 
brown cloth ornamented with 
application and point Russe em- 

broidery. Fig. 30, Supplement, 
gives one-half of the design for 
the embroidery. Having ‘trans- 
ferred the design to the material, 
cut the application figures of fawn- 
colored cloth in three shades, and 
fasten them on the foundation partly 
with button-hole stitches of fawn and 
maize silk and partly with point Russe 
stitches of maize and black silk. Work 
the veins in point Russe with yellow silk, 
and the stems and vines in chain stitch 

with fawn and maize silk. The ribbon- 
shaped figures are edged in chain stitch 
with fawn and maize silk, and are filled with 
knotted stitches and with double threads of 
maize silk stretched crosswise, which are cov- 
ered with single stitches of black silk on the 
intersecting points. The lining and trimming of 
the foot-muff are of bear’s fur. 


Fig. 6.—Linen Couiar. 
[See Fig. 7.] 

pattern and description see Sup- 

ement, No, XX., Figs. 68-65. 


Fig. 10.—Lixen, Purrep, axnp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 11.] 


















Fig. 15.—Ccrr For 
Cotxar, Fig. 14. 
For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 4 
No, XXL, 
Figs. 67 
and 68, 


Watt-Pocket ror Brvsues. 
For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 31. 


Fig. 3.—Dersien 
ror Topacco 
Povcn, Fie. 1. 





HENRI DEUX AND PALISSY CHINA. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the manufacture of the majolica-ware in Italy 

in the sixteenth century two other celebrated manufactories of earthenware 
took their rise in France—the faience of Henri Deux and the Palissy-ware of 
the great potter of 
Saintes. Of the 
former very few 
specimens remain ; 
not, we should im- 
agine, above two or 
three dozen in all. 
And these are lit- 
erally worth their 
weight in gold ; for 
whenever a chance 
specimen comes 
into the market, it 
is sure to sell for 
an almost fabulous 
price, five or six 
hundred pounds 
being gladly given 
by wealthy. con- 
noisseurs for an ex- 
ample of thecream- 
colored Niello-ware 
Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Tosacco Povcn. of Henri and Di- 
ane. Genuine Pa- 
lissy-ware also 





Lapy’s Foot-Mvrr. 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 30. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIII., Fig. 28. 
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fetches large sums, though not so large as the preceding. 
At Mr. Bernal’s sale in 1855, No. 2076—‘“‘ A circular dish 
on a foot, a lizard in the centre, with a very rich border” 
—which had been originally purchased in Paris in a broken 
state for twelve francs, and mended and sold to Mr. Ber- 
nal for four pounds, fetched no less than £162! Pualissy- 
ware is usually ornamented in relief with fish and frogs 
and snakes and lizards and snail shells—the rustique figu- 
rine of a man who was a lover of nature as well as a skill- 
fal artist. This ware has been recently imitated to a con- 
siderable extent in Paris, and unscrupulous dealers have 
been in the habit of getting their Palissy-ware from thence, 
for the benefit of inconsiderate and confiding purchasers ; 
although, doubtless, the exhibition of a large stall full of 
the ware in a recent International Exhibition at very mod- 
erate prices will for the future put a stop to this lucrative 
and somewhat nefarious little game. 





Moyen-Ace Damask Ficuv. 


Moyen-age Damask Fichu. 














Tuite, Insertion, aNp Lace Ficuv. 





For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., Fig. 62. 


reader on hearing of this independent national branch of 
the art ; but point d’ Angleterre is not Honiton, neither has 
there ever been in the history of lace-making as pursued 
there any period of prosperity which can be supposed to 
correspond with the high fashion and celebrity of the 
beautiful fabric produced both in Belgium and France 
under this name. According to all evidence, Honiton lace 
has begun its day of fashion in very recent times, and be- 
fore that existed but humbly, not much more distinguished 
than the lowly fabrics of Bedford or Buckingham, though 
possessing much greater capabilities and resources. Even 
now, when great exertions have been made to re-animate 
the manufacture, and when the produce is admitted to be 
both beautiful and durable, Honiton lace has never taken 
the place of Brussels even in the estimation of the En- 
glish public. Bad designs may have something to do 
with this; but the designs of modern Brussels are not 





Moyen-AGe Gavze Ficuv. 


much superior to those of modern Honiton, if indeed we 
ought not to allow, as we fear, that both are as bad as 
they can be, banal and inexpressive, with their impossible 


garlands and clusters of cabbagy roses. In this matter 

of artistic design we are all so wildly astray that none of . 
us has much right to criticise the other; and between the servile 
copying of old patterns become archeological and almost obsolete 
by the changes of the fabric, and the vulgar feebleness of the 
new, we have no alternative, which is a discouraging thing to say. 
The rich low countries of Flanders, both Flemish and French, 


Tuis fichu is made of a strip of white moyen-Age damask 
two inches wide, and is trimmed with lace half an inch and an 
inch and three-quarters wide, and gold soutache. A folded strip 
of tulle is sewed in the neck. The pleated ends, which are sewed 
on the fichu as shown by the illustration, consist each of a piece 
of tulle ten inches and seven-eighths long and twelve inches wide, 
trimmed with lace and gold soutache. A bow of pink gros grain 
ribbon finishes the fichu in front. 


Tulle, Insertion, and Lace Fichu. 


Tuts fichu is arranged of puffs of tulle and lace insertion on 
a foundation cut from Fig. 62, Supplement, and is trimmed with 
a row of lace on the outer edge and with a ruche of tulle on the 
neck. Bows of red gros grain ribbon trim the fichu, as shown by 
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the illustration. 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, and Lace Ficnv.—Back.—{See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 11-13. 


Moyen-age Gauze 
Pichu. 

Tuts fichu is made of cream- 
colored moyen-Age gauze, and 
is trimmed with cream-colored 
lace two inches and three- 
quarters wide and loops and 
ends of red gros grain ribbon 
two inches and a half wide. 





FRENCH LACES. 


TFXHE lace manufacture, 

though at first fully de- 
veloped in Italy, and specially 
at Venice, was introduced into 
France in all its perfection by 
the great statesman Colbert, 
moved by that horror of see- 
ing French money go to fill 
the pockets of others which 
was common to all nations in 
that age, and still is shared 
by many. ‘ He procured work- 
men from Italy, from Flan- 
ders, where the rising indus- 
try had grown quickly, and 
from England, it is said, to 
establish the manufacture of 
needle lace throughout the 
country. That of the pillow 
had already crept into the dis- 
triets adjacent to Italy. The 
point d’ Alengon, at first called 
point de France, which exists 
still, though feebly, was the 
first to rise. independent—in 
grace more airy and with ef- 
fects more ideal than that 
of Venice, yet keeping with 
consistent fidelity to the solid 
foundation of the Italian, 
which was its beginning and 
model. The most curious of 
all the historical dimnesses 
which surround the subject 
generally is the perpetual re- 
currence of a mysterious point 
d’ Angleterre, which we find to 
be largely manufactured both 
in the royal establishments in 
France, where it was very pop- 
ular, and in Belgium, where 
the name is still occasionally 
used; but no distinct geneal- 
ogy or home can be traced for 
it, so far as we can make out, 
in the country from which it 
derives its name. Honiton, 
the only original lace worth 
reckoning which England pro- 
duces, naturally occurs, of 
course, to the mind of the 





seem to have received the next impulse in the art of lace-making. 
Valenciennes and Mechlin are not older than the end of the six- 
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. 2.—Swiss Mustty, Insertion, anp Lace Ficuv.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.) 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 11-13, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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teenth, or more probably the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, according to M. Seguin ; but 
they are perfectly distinct laces, with 2, character 
of their own. This character, however, has fallen 
entirely away from the original conception of lace 
as a hand-work, an individual production, an em- 
broidery @ jour. Valenciennes first, and Mechlin 
shortly after, made each a bold step in another 
direction, and were the first to conceive the idea 
of a fond or ground wrought in one piece with 
the design. Up to the time of these two new 
branches lace had been entirely guipure, that is 
to say, it had retained its character of open em- 
broidery, whether flat or in relief, the branches 
and sprays of which were connected by lines of 
delicate needle-work entitled brides, without any 
thing that could be called a background. This 
distinctive character of the needle-worked lace 
had up to this time been preserved in that also 
which was made on the pillow; for the net-work 
fond, which we now take to be an integral part 
of the fabric, was not invented or thought of up 
to the end of the seventeenth century. Till then 
the rich designs of the point d Angleterre, the 
point de France, and all the fine varieties pro- 
duced through Flanders were worked in separate 
pieces, and joined together according to the pleas- 
ure of the workers, with undistinguishable fine 
links of connection, and ready brides like tiny flying 
bridges from one dainty leaf or stem to another. 
It does not seem possible to decide which dis- 
trict has the credit of the first invention of the 
réseau ; but its presence breaks the last linger- 
ing connection between the old individual art of 
the primitive workers and the labors of the man- 
ufactory. The laces of Mechlin and of Valen- 
ciennes, the modern Brussels and Alencon of the 
réseau, are not things which could have been pro- 
duced in a medizval hall by personal taste and 
skill. They require all the elaboration of com- 
bined and regular manual work. The making of 
lace, which long had been withdrawing its secrets 
from the hands of the solitary artist work-woman, 
here ended the struggle altogether, and hence- 
forth became a trade, still worthy and beautiful, 
but only a trade—nothing more. And here at 
this point it remains: nothing can be more beau- 
tiful as fabric than the costly cobwebs of Brus- 
sels; the delicacy of the dainty work could not 
be surpassed ; it is the most poetical of all possi- 
ble tissues; but it has dropped down in design 
to the level of the damask table-cloth, which is 
also full of lilies and roses. As the réseau marks 
the final point of separation between individual 
art and the big enterprises of trade, so the lace 
which is called application—an unhallowed mar- 
riage of the real with the fictitious—shows how 
hard it is to restrain the fervor of trade from for- 
bidden ways. It is not, to be sure, absolutely im- 
moral to wear Brussels or even Honiton appliqué ; 
but it is, it must be allowed, a terrible downcome 
from those primitive days when every loop was 
made by the needle, and the fabric, though of 
fairy lightness, was almost indestructible by ordi- 
nary wear—a thing to bequeath by will and 
make an heir-loom of. What is the other but a 
chiffon, an expense continually renewed, as it con- 
tinually wears out ? 
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The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “Tar Law anv tur Lapy,” “Man anp 
Wirr,” “Tux Woman ox Warts,” xro. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“Me VAN BRANDT.” 


THE morning sunlight shining in at a badly 
curtained window ; a clumsy wooden bed, with 
big twisted posts that reached to the ceiling; on 
one side of the bed, my mother’s welcome face ; 
on the other side, an elderly gentleman unremem- 
bered by me at that moment—such were the ob- 
jects which presented themselves to my view, 
when I first eonsciously returned to the world 
that we live in. 

** Look, doctor, look! 
senses at last.” 

**Open your mouth, Sir, and take a sup of 
this.” . 

My mother was kissing me on one side of the 
bed; and the unknown gentleman, addressed as 
** doctor.” was offering me a spoonful of whisky- 
and-water on the other. He called it the ‘‘ elixir 
of life;” and he bid me remark (speaking in a 
strong Scotch accent), that he tasted it himself 
to show me he was in earnest. 

The stimulant did its good work. My head felt 
less giddy, my mind became clearer. I could 
speak col lly to my mother; I could vaguely 
recall the more marked events of the previous 
evening. A minute or two more, and the image 
of the person in whom those events had all cen- 
tred became a living image in my memory. I 


He has come to his 


The doctor prodaced another ful of the 
elixir of life, and gravely repeated his first ad- 
dress to me. 

“‘Open your mouth, Sir, and take a sup of 
this.” 

I persisted in repeating my question : 

vi is she?” 

The doctor persisted in repeating his formula: 

**'Take a sup of this.” 

I was too weak to contest the matter; I obeyed. 
My medical attendant nodded across the bed to 
my mother, and said, ‘‘ Now, he'll do.” My 
mother had some compassion on me. She re- 
lieved my anxiety in these plain words ; 


‘* The lady has quite recovered, George, thanks 
to the doctor here.” 

I looked at my professional colleague with a 
new interest. He was the legitimate fountain- 
head of the information that I was dying to have 
poured into my mind. 

‘* How did you revive her?” Iasked. ‘“ Where 
is she now ?” 

The doctor held up his hand, warning me to 


stop. 

‘*We shall do well to proceed systematically 
in this matter,” he began, in a very positive 
manner. ‘‘ You will understand, Mr. Germaine, 
that every time you open your mouth, it will be 
to take a sup of this, and not to speak. I shall 
tell you, in due course, and the good lady, your 
mother, will tell you, all that you have any need 
to know. As I happen to have been first on 
what you may call the scene of action, it stands 
in the fit order of things that I should speak first. 
You will just permit me to mix a little more of 
the elixir of life—and then, as the poet says, my 
plain unvarnished tale I shall deliver.” 

So he spoke, pronouncing in his strong Scotch 
accent the most carefully selected English I had 
ever heard. A hard-headed, square-shouldered, 
pertinaciously self-willed man—it was plainly use- 
less to contend with him, I turned to my moth- 
er’s gentle face for encouragement; and I let my 
doctor have his own way. 

‘* My name,” he proceeded, ‘‘is MacGlue. I 
had the honor of presenting my respects at your 
house yonder, when you first came to live in this 
neighborhood. You don’t remember me at pres- 
ent, which is natural enough in the unbalanced 
condition of your mind, consequent, you will un- 
derstand (as a professional person yourself), on 
the weakened bodily condition caused by copious 
loss of blood.” 

There my patience gave way. 

‘*Never mind me!” I interposed. 
about the lady!” 

““You have opened your mouth, Sir!” cried 
Mr. MacGlue, severely, ‘* You know the pen- 
alty—take a sup of this. I told you we should 
proceed systematically,” he went on, after he had 
forced me to submit to the penalty. ‘‘ Every 
thing in its place, Mr. Germaine; every thing in 
its place. I was speaking of your bodily condi- 
tion. Well, Sir, and how did I discover your 
bodily condition? Providentially for you I was 
driving home yesterday evening by the lower 
road (which is the road by the river-bank) ; and, 
drawing near to the inn here (they call it a ho- 
tel; it’s nothing but an inn), I heard the screech- 
ing of the landlady half a mile off. A good 
woman enough you will understand, as times go ; 
but a poor creature in an emergency. Keep still, 
I'm coming to it now. Well, I went in to see if 
the screeching related to any thing wanted in the 
medical way; and there I found you and the 
lady in a position which I may truthfully describe 
as standing in some need of improvement on the 
score of propriety. ‘Tut, tut! I speak jocosely— 
you were both in a dead swoon. Having heard 
what the landlady had to tell me, and having, to 
the best of my ability, separated history from 
hysterics in the course of the woman’s narrative, 
I found myself, as it were, placed between two 
laws. The law of gallantry, you see, pointed to 
the lady as the first object of my professional 
services, while the law of humanity (seeing that 
you were still bleeding) pointed no less impera- 
tively to you. I am no longer a young man: I 
left the lady to wait. My word! it was no light 
matter, Mr. Germaine, to deal with your case, and 
get you carried up here out of the way. That 
old wound of yours, Sir, is not to be trifled with. 
I bid you beware how you open it again. The 
next time you go out for an evening walk, and 
you see a lady in the water, you will do well for 
your own health to leave her there. What's that 
I see? Are you opening your mouth again? 
Do you want another sup already ?” 

** He wants to hear more about the lady,” said 
my mother, interpreting my wishes for me. 

**Oh, the lady,” resumed Mr. MacGlue, with 
the air of a man who found no great attraction 
in the nature of the subject proposed to him. 
“There’s not much that I know of to be said 
about the lady. A fine woman, no doubt. If 
you could strip the flesh off her bones, you would 
find a splendid skeleton underneath. For, mind 
this! There’s no such thing as a finely made 
woman, without a good bony scaffolding to build 
her on at starting. I don’t think much of this 
lady—morally speaking, you will understand. 
If I may be permitted to say so in your presence, 
ma'am, there’s a man in the background of that 
dramatic scene of hers on the bridge. However, 
not being the man myself, I have nothing to do 
with that. My business. with the lady was just 
to set her vital machinery going again. And, 
Heaven knows, she proved.a heavy handful! It 
was even a more obstinate case, Sir, than yours. 
I never, in all my experience, met with two peo- 
ple more unwilling to come back to this world 
and its troubles than you two were. And when 
I had brought her to herself again, guess—I give 
you leave to speak for this once—guess what 
were the first words the lady said to me.” 

I was too much excited to be able to exercise 
my ingenuity in guessing. ‘‘I give it up!” I 
said, impatiently. 

**You may well give it up,” remarked Mr. 
MacGlue. ‘The first words she addressed, Sir, 
to the man who had brought her to life were 
these: ‘How dare you meddle with me? why 
didn’t you leave me to die?’ Her exact language 
—TI'll take my Bible oath of it. I was so pro- 
voked, Mr. Germaine, that I gave her the change 
back (as the saying is) in herown coin. ‘There's 
the river handy, ma’am,’I said; ‘doit again. I, 
for one, won't stir a hand to save you; I prom- 
ise you that.’ She looked upsharply. ‘Are you 
the man who took me out of the river?’ she said. 
*God forbid!’ says I. ‘I’m only the doctor who 
was fool enough to meddle with you afterward.’ 


“ Tell me 








She turned to the landlady. ‘Who took me out 


of the river?’ she asked. The landlady told her, 
and mentioned your name. ‘Germaine?’ she 
said to herself; ‘I know nobody named Ger- 
maine; I wonder whether it was the man who 
spoke to me on the bridge?’ ‘Yes,’ says the 
landlady; ‘Mr. Germaine said he met you on 
the bridge.’ Hearing that, she took a little time 
to think; and then she asked if she could see 
Mr. Germaine. ‘ Whoever he is,’ she says, ‘ he 
has risked his life to save me; I ought to thank 
him for doing that.’ ‘ You can’t thank him to- 
night,’ I said; ‘I’ve-got him up stairs between 
life and death, and I’ve sent for his mother: 
wait till to-morrow.’ She turned on me, looking 
half frightened, half angry. ‘I can’t wait,’ she 
says; ‘you don’t know what you have done 
among you in bringing me back to life. I must 
leave this neighborhood ; I must be out of Scot- 
land to-morrow: when does the first coach, 
southward, pass this way?’ Having nothing to 
do with the first coach southward, I referred her 
to the people of the inn. My business was up 
stairs in this room, to see how you were getting 
on. You were getting on as well as I could wish, 
and the good lady, your mother, was at your bed- 
side. I went home to see what business might 
be waiting for me in the regular way. When I 
came back this morning, there was the foolish 
landlady with a new tale to tell. ‘Gone!’ says 
she. ‘Who's gone?’ says I. ‘The lady,’ says 
she, ‘ by the first coach this morning!’” 

**You don’t mean to tell me that she has left 
the house ?” I exclaimed. 

“*Oh, but I do!” rejoined my impenetrable 
medical attendant. ‘‘Ask madam your mother 
here, and she'll certify it to your heart's content. 
I've got other sick ones to see, and I’m away on 
my rounds to doit. In two hours’ time I'll be 
back again ; and if I don’t find you the worse in 
the interim, I'll see about having you transport- 
ed from this strange place to the snug bed that 
knows you, at home. Don’t let him talk, ma'am, 
don’t let him talk !” 

With those parting words, Mr. MacGlue left 
us to ourselves. - 

“Ts it really true?” I said to my mother. 
**Has she left the inn, without waiting to see 
me ?” 

** Nobody could stop her, George,” my mother 
answered. ‘‘ The lady left the inn this morning 
by the coach to Edinburgh.” 

I was bitterly disappointed. Yes! ‘‘ bitterly” is 
the word—though she was a stranger to me. 

‘*Did you see her yourself?” I asked. 

**] saw her for a few minutes, my dear, on my 
way up to your room.” 

** What did she say ?” 

**She begged me to make her excuses to you. 
She said, ‘Tell Mr. Germaine that my situation 
is dreadful; no human creature can help me. I 
must go away. My old life is as much at an end 
as if your son had left me to drown in the riv- 
er. I must find a new life for myself, in a new 
place. Ask Mr. Germaine to forgive me for go- 
ing away without thanking him. I daren’t wait! 
I may be followed and found out. There is a 
person whom I am determined never to see again 
—never! never! never! Good-by; and try to 
forgive me!’ She hid her face in her hands, and 
said no more. I tried to win her confidence: it 
was not to be done; I was obliged to leave her. 
There is some dreadful calamity, George, in that 
wretched woman’s life. And such an interest- 
ing creature, too! It was impossible not to pity 
her, whether she deserved it or not. Every thing 
about her is a mystery, my dear. She speaks 
English without the slightest foreign accent, and 
yet she has a foreign name.” 

** Did she give you. her name?” 

**No, and I was afraid to ask her to give it. 
But the landlady here is not a very scrupulous 
person. She told me she looked at the poor 
creature’s linen while it was drying by the fire. 
The name marked on it was, ‘ Van Brandt.’” 

““Van Brandt?” I repeated. ‘That sounds 
like a Dutch name. And yet you say she spoke 
like an Englishwoman. Perhaps she was born 
in England.” 

‘*Or perhaps she may be married,” suggested 
my mother ; ‘‘and Van Brandt may be the name 
of her husband.” 

The idea of her being a married woman had 
something in it repellent to me. I wished my 
mother had not thought of that last suggestion. 
I refused to receive it. I persisted in my own 
belief that the stranger was a single woman. In 
that character, I could indulge myself in theluxury 
of thinking of her ; I could consider the chances 
of my being able to trace this charming fugitive, 
who had taken so strong a hold on my interest— 
whose desperate attempt at suicide had so nearly 
cost me my own life. 

If she had gone as far as Edinburgh (which 
she would surely do, being bent on avoiding dis- 
covery), the prospect of finding her again —in 
that great city, and in my present weak state of 
health—looked doubtfel indeed. Still, there was 
an underlying hopefulness in me which kept 
my spirits from being seriously depressed. I felt 
a purely imaginary (perhaps I ought to say, a 
purely superstitious) conviction, that we who had 
nearly died together, we who had been brought 
to life together, were surely destined to be in- 
volved together in some future joys or sorrows 
common to us both. ‘‘I fancy I shall see her 
again,” was my last thought before my weak- 
ness overpowered me, and I sunk into a peaceful 
sleep. 


That night I was removed from the inn to my 
own room at home; and that night I saw her 
again in a dream. 

The image of her was as vividly impressed on 
me as the far different image of the child Mary, 
when I used to see it in the days of old. e 
dream figure of the woman was robed as I had 
seen it robed on the bridge. She wore the same 
broad-brimmed garden hat of straw. She look- 








ed at me as she had looked when I approached 


her in the dim evening light. After a little her 
face brightened with a divinely beautiful smile; 
and she whispered in my ear, ‘‘ Friend, do you 
know me?” 

I knew her, most assuredly; and yet it was 
with an incomprehensible after-feeling of doubt. 
Recognizing her in my dream as the stranger 
whom I had met on the bridge, I was, neverthe- 
less, dissatisfied with myself, as if it had not been 
the right recognition. I awoke with this idea; 
and I slept no more that night. 

In three days’ time I was strong enongh to go 
out driving with my mother, in the comfortable, 
old-fashioned, open carriage, which had once be- 
longed to Mr. Germaine. 

On the fourth day we arranged to make an 
excursion to a little water-fall in our neighbor- 
hood. My mother had a great admiration of the 
place, and had often expressed a wish to possess 
some memorial of it. I resolved to take my 
sketch-book with me, on the chance that I might 
be able to please her by making a drawing of her 
favorite scene. 

Searching for the sketch-book (which I had not 
used for years), I found it in an old desk of mine 
that had remained unopened since my departure 
for India, In the course of my investigation, I 
opened a drawer in the desk, and discovered a 
relic of the old times—my poor little Mary's first 
work in embroidery, the green flag! 

The sight of the forgotten keepsake took my 
mind back to the bailiff’s cottage; and reminded 
me of Dame Dermody, and her confident predic- 
tions about Mary and me. 

I smiled as I recalled the old woman's asser- 
tion that no human power could ‘‘hinder the 
union of the kindred spirits of the children in the 
time to come,” What had become of the proph- 
esied dreams in which we were to communicate 
with each other, through the term of our separa- 
tion? Years had passed; and, sleeping or wak- 
ing, I had seen nothing of Mary. Years had 
passed ; and the first vision of a woman that had 
appeared to me had been in my dream of the 
stranger whom I had saved from drowning. I 
thought of these chances and changes in my later 
life; but not contemptuously or bitterly. The 
new love that was now stealing its way into my 
heart had softened and humanized me. I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Ah, poor little Mary!” and I kiss- 
ed the green flag, in memory of the days that 
were gone forever. 

We drove to the water-fall. 

It was a beautiful day ; the lonely sylvan scene 
was at its brightest and best. A wooden sum- 
mer-house, commanding a prospect of the falling 
stream, had been built for the accommodation 
of pleasure parties by the proprietor of the place. 
My mother suggested that I should try to make 
a sketch of the view from the summer-house. I 
did my best to please her, but I was not satisfied 
with the result; and I abandoned my drawing 
before it was half finished. Leaving my sketch- 
book and pencil on the table of the summer-house, 
I proposed to my mother to cross a little wooden 
bridge which spanned the stream, below the fall, 
and to see how the landscape looked from a new 
point of view. 

The prospect of the water-fall, as seen from the 
opposite bank, presented even greater difficulties, 
to an amateur artist like me, than the view which 
we had just left, We returned to the summer- 
house. 

I was the first to approach the open door. I 
stopped, checked in my advance by an unexpect- 
ed discovery. The summer-house was no longer 
empty as we had left it. A lady was seated at 
the table with my pencil in her hand, writing in 
my sketch-book ! 

After waiting a moment, I advanced a few 
steps nearer to the door, and stopped again in 
breathless amazement. The stranger in the 
summer-house was now plainly revealed to me 
as the woman whom I had saved from drowning! 

There was no doubt about it. There was the 
dress ; there was the memorable face which I had 
seen on the bridge, which I had dreamed of only 
a few nights since! The woman herself, I saw 
her as plainly as I saw the sun shining on the 
water-fall ; the woman herself, with my pencil in 
her hand, writing in my book! 

My mother was close behind me. She noticed 
my agitation. ‘‘George!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
is the matter with you ?” 

I pointed through the open door of the sum- 
mer-house. 

** Well?” said my mother. 
look at ?” 

“*Do you see nobody sitting at the table and 
writing in my sketch-book ?” 

My mother eyed me quickly. ‘‘Is he going 
to be ill again?” I heard her say to herself. 

At the same moment the woman in the sum- 
mer-house laid down the pencil, and rose slowly 
to her feet. 

She looked at me with sorrowful and pleading 
eyes: she lifted her hand, and beckoned to me to 
approach her. I obeyed. Moving without con- 
scious will of my own, drawn nearer and nearer to 
her by an irresistible power, I ascended the short 
flight of stairs which led into the summer-house. 
Within a few paces of her, I stopped. She ad- 
vanced a step toward me, and ‘aid her hand gen- 
tly on my bosom. Her touch filled me with 
strangely united sensations of rapture and awe. 
After a while, she spoke in low melodious tones, 
which mingled in my ear with the distant mur- 
mur of the falling water, until the two sounds 
became one. I heard in the murmur, I heard in 
the voice, these words, *‘ ber me. Come 
to me.” Her hand dropped from my bosom. 
Her eyes rested on me with a last look, divinel 
tender and sad. A faint tremor crept throug 
the air; a momentary obscurity passed like a 
flying shadow over the bright daylight in the 
room, I looked for her when the light came 
back. She was gone. 

My consciousness of passing events returned. 


‘What am I to 








I saw the lengthening shadows outside, which 
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told that the evening was at hand. I saw fim 
carriage hing the summer-house to 

us away. | felt my mother’s hand laid on my 
arm, and heard her voice speaking to me anx- 
iously. I was able to reply by a sign entreat- 
ing her not to be — me, but I could 
do no more. I was absorbed, body and soul, 
in the one desire to look at the sketch-book. As 
certainly as I had seen the woman, so certainly 
I had seen her, with my pencil in her hand, writ- 
ing in the book. 

‘The spell which had held me immovable thus 
far had now left me. I advanced to the table on 
which my sketch-book was lying open. I looked 
at the blank space on the lower part of the page, 
under the foreground lines of my unfinished 
drawing. My mother, following me, looked at 
the page too. 

There was the writing! The woman had dis- 
appeared, but there were her written words left 
behind her: visible to my mother as well as to 
me: readable by my mother’s eyes as well as by 
mine! 

These were the words, arranged in two lines, 
as I copy them here: 

When the full moon shines 
On Saint Anthony's Well. 


(x0 BE CONTINUED.) 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPpoNDEnT. | 


ASHION favors more and more all soft goods 
which fall gracefully and are easily draped, 
and all combinations in the present toilettes tend 
to the same result—to envelop the figure in pliant, 
clinging materials with long and deep pleats. Ev- 
ery thing approaching this is fashionable; every 
thing departing from it unfashionable. It is for 
this reason plain India cashmere is in general fa- 
vor; it is employed for robes de chambre and for 
visiting, dinner, and evening t_slettes. 

Very elegant robes de chambre are made of 
cream white India cashmere, with borders, pock- 
ets, cuffs, and collar of black fur. When these 
robes are of pure white cashmere—that is to say, 
pure and not creamy white—the fur is brown. 

Visiting toilettes are of iron gray, prune, or 
dark blue cashmere, trimmed with bands, pock- 
ets, collar, and cuffs of gray fur. 

Dinner and evening toilettes are of cashmere 
in a very light shade over a skirt of velvet or 
faille to match, and are trimmed with white lace 
mingled with small ruffles of white muslin, ar- 
ranged in very fine pleats, 

ith the spring, metal galloons will disappear, 
and will be replaced by cashmere lace, which will 
be used universally, both on silk and on so-called 
fancy goods of wool or silk. 

Spring wraps will chiefly be in the paletot 
shape, short in the back and longer in front. 
For the inning of the season they will be 
made of light cream or écru cloth or de bége; 
later in the season they will be made of the same 
material as the dress, as it is difficult to accustom 
one’s self to wrappings that do not match the rest 
of the toilette. 

Over-skirts are still worn as much as ever, but 
are growing longer and longer, thus heralding the 
return to dresses without over-skirts. For young 
girls spring dresses are being made without over- 
skirts, but with scarfs crossing each other, of the 
dress material. These dresses without over-skirts 
deserve special note, as they probably contain the 
germ of the fashion of the future. Then these 
dresses are in the princesse shape, with a very 
long back, which is continued to form the deep 
pleats of the skirt; the only trimming (these 
dresses are designed for young girls, it must be 
remembered) consists of two series of narrow 
galloons, of five rows each, set on close together ; 
these series of narrow galloons are placed along 
the hem, passing up the fronts to the neck, and 
traversing the upper part of the corsage in such 
a way as to simulate a small cape. Similar gal- 
loon is set on the back to define the simulated 
ends of the cape. 

Although preparing for spring fashions, Paris 
has only just begun its fashionable season, which 
dates from the 1st of January to the Ist of June. 
Many low-necked corsages are laced or buttoned 
in the back; and the trimmings of the corsage 
are also frequently placed on the back. Thus 
some corsages have the backs trimmed alternate- 
ly with rows of lace insertion and bias folds of 
the material, set on in diagonal lines, pointing 
upward, and closely resembling a fan when open- 
ed; these rows of insertion and folds meet in the 
middle of the back where the corsage is closed 
with buttons. No draperies whatever and hard- 
ly any berthas are seen with low-necked corsages, 
and the sleeves are always extremely short. 
Many ladies have returned to the custom of carry- 
ing a large bouquet of flowers at dinners, soirées, 
and balls, 

Young girls wear with low-necked corsages a 
coiffure which in Paris is called the cozfure 
Américaine. The back hair is parted horizontal- 
ly a little above the neck; the lower part of the 
hair is crimped its entire length, and forms a 
kind of crimped veil, falling on the back in long 
locks down to the waist; the rest of the hair is 
arranged on the crown in rolls and twists. A 
flower is placed at the right side near the neck, 
another above the forehead at the right side, and 
one at the left side above the ear. The toilette 
which should be worn with this coiffure is com- 
posed of a long skirt of white crape, trimmed 
with four double ruches of the same material ; 
through the middle of each double ruche a row 
of gold galloon is set on; very long tablier of the 
same crape, trimmed with two double ruches and 
similar galloon; above these ruches are three 
rows of wider gold galloon. In the back, finish- 
ing the tablier, are two scarfs trimmed with the 
wide galloon. Low-necked corsage, closed in the 
back with gold ss buttons. 

Among practical novelties the hooded mantle 








must be recorded, which is made of heavy wool 
goods, tight-fitting in the back, loose in the front, 
and furnished with a similar, hood, large enough 
to be thrown over the bonnets worn at present, 
which are wholly insufficient for protection when 
one has the weakness of being susceptible to 
cold; this weakness, however, is not regarded 
by fashion, which imp on us bonnets that ex- 
pose the head, ears, cheeks, and neck. These 
hooded mantles, which are long, but not so long 
as the dress, are not yet in general use, but are 
destined to become very numerous. At present 
they are thrown in the shade by the douillette 
made of India cashmere, lined with wadded silk ; 
nothing is warmer and softer, and consequently 
more elegant, than this douillette. It is bordered 
all around with a band of fur or feathers, and 
when it is designed exclusively for the carriage, 
it is embroidered with gold or silver, and trimmed 
with cords and tassels to match. 

Among originalities of great elegance the fol- 
lowing toilette de matinée must be mentioned : 
Very long skirt of dark purple velvet. Vest of 
gray-blue doeskin, entirely covered with silver 
embroidery ; this vest is as smooth-fitting on the 
bust as a glove. Fraise and jabot of old yellow 
lace. The corsage, with basques in the back, 
very short shoulder seams, and open in front, is 
of velvet like the skirt ; this corsage is only held 
together at the neck by an agrafe of silver studded 
with rubies. The sleeves of velvet are puffed 
from top to bottom @ la Valois ; these puffs are 
separated each by a bracelet of satin of the same 
color as the vest. 

Pure white (and not only the yellowish-white 
called cream) is extremely fashionable, not for 
ball toilettes alone, but also for high-necked toi- 
lettes for dinners, soirées, and the theatre, which 
are often made of white satin, extremely long and 
without trimming, but furnished in front with 
two deep revers of the same satin embroidered 
with white beads, and extending from the waist 
to the under edge. e corsage, which is cut 
low and round in front, is finished with a stand- 
ing frill of white lace completely covered with 
embroidery of very small white beads. No sleeves 
of satin, but merely epaulets, to which are attach- 
ed sleeves of white lace embroidered with similar 
beads, imitating fine pearls. 

Of crépe de Chine, India cashmere, and even 
barége an enormous quantity of white or cream 
white toilettes is made. White is the dress color 
of the season, and the most costly dark materials 
are regarded as less elegant for the evening than 
the least expensive stuff provided it be white. 
In a word, white and cream white of very pliable 
and soft materials, and a profusion of white or 
cream white lace—these are the elements of which 
fashionable toilettes are at present composed. 

Emme.ixe Raymonp. 











CULTURE OF THE CAMELLIA, 


HIS plant, so much admired for the massive 
beauty of its flowers and its rich, deep green, 
lustrous foliage, is at once both the most difficult 
and the easiest of all plants to cultivate. Give it 
suitable soil and a proper and regular supply of 
water, keep its foliage clean, and give it but little 
more heat in winter than is necessary to keep 
away the frost, and it is easily grown. But give 
it soil richly manured and irregular supplies of 
water, allow its foliage to become dusty or injured 
by insects, and keep it in a close, warm, ill-venti- 
lated room, and it sickens, will not bloom, looks 
miserable and, so to speak, dejected, and finally 
dies. 

The soil which suits it best is fresh pasture 
sods cut and piled up to rot five or six months 
before using, unmixed with manure of any kind. 
If rather heavy, mix some clean coarse sand with 
it. Some gardeners advise the addition of peat, 
wood-pile earth, or similar vegetable matter; these 
are suitable for very young plants when a rapid 
growth is desired, but in the end frequently do 
more harm than good. 

The best season for repotting camellias is in 
February or March, just after the plant has done 
blooming, and when it is about commencing to 
make its annual growth. It may also be repotted 
in October, when, in common with most evergreen 
shrubs, it makes another root growth. The pot 
into which it is removed should never be more 
than one size larger than that in which it was 
previously grown. If the plant is very large— 
say, five or six feet high—and growing in a tub, 
the new tub should only be some four to six 
inches more in diameter than the old one. The 
drainage must be well attended to, as the camel- 
lia can not bear to have water about its roots. 
To secure this the hole in the bottom of the pot 
should be rather large, and should be left uncov- 
ered. If tubs are used, a sufficient number of 
holes should be bored in the bottom to secure 
the escape of any overplus of water. It is well 
to bore two or three holes diagonally through the 
chine as well as in the bottom, as this greatly facil- 
itates the drainage. When young, the plants will 
require potting every year or two, but when six 
or seven years old, they will not need it more than 
once in three or four years. Always repot them 
without breaking the ball of earth, unless the roots 
have not made a good growth into it. When the 
plant is healthy the outside of the ball of earth 
becomes a mass of white fibrous roots, and care 
must be had not to break or bruise any of these. 
Press the fresh soil very firmly between the ball 
and the sides of the pot or tub; and when the op- 
eration is finished, water freely to settle the soil 
to the roots. 

The camellia should always be regularly and 
moderately watered, the soil never being allowed 
to become really dry. When coming into bloom 
or making new growth, it should be liberally sup- 
plied. Enough water should be given each time 
to make it run through the pot or tub and drain 
away at the bottom. Many persons give so little 
water at a time that while the upper two or three 





inches of the soil appear to be sufficiently moist, 
all below remains as dry as dust. When thus 
treated, the plant will certainly cast its buds. 
There is no rule as to time or frequency for wa- 
tering, as the operation depends upon the neces- 
sities of the plant, and these are governed by 
surrounding circumstances, The need must be 
determined by common-sense and observation. 

The camellia can not bear an arid atmosphere, 
be it cool or hot; hence it will not thrive in a 
sitting-room heated by stoves or hot-air furnaces, 
or in a greenhouse where the proper supply of 
moisture is not given to the air. When kept in- 
doors, it should be in a cool room, and its leaves 
should be syringed occasionally or sponged with 
clean water. But when in bloom, or when the 
bads are as large as filberts, syringing must be 
withheld, as the water gets behind the scales of 
the flower-buds, causing the bases of the petals 
to decay and the flower to drop out of the calyx 
when half expanded. An arid atmosphere is also 
favorable to the breeding of the red spider, the 
greatest pest with which the camellia has to con- 
tend. As these minute insects breed on the un- 
der side, the leaves should be sponged on both 
sides, or the plant should be laid down when sy- 
ringed. Nothing appears to be more obnoxious 
to these spiders than water. 

The camellia will stand almost any amount of 
heat during the summer, provided the atmosphere 
be proportionately moist and the plant has plenty 
of light, while not exposed to the full glare of the 
sun. In winter it requires a cool, equable tem- 
perature, the thermometer not rising by artificial 
heat above 55°, and not going below 40° at night. 
If subjected to greater heat, it will cast its buds. 
The temperature from sunlight may go up to 75° 
or 85° during the day without doing any harm, 
the plant apparently delighting in warm days and 
cool nights. 

In summer, if the plants are kept out-of-doors, 
they should not be placed under the drip of trees, 
but in some airy situation where they will be 
shaded during the hotter parts of the day, but yet 
will have the sun until ten or eleven o’clock in 
the morning and after four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The pots should stand on a layer of ashes 
or other porous material three or four inches 
thick, so as to insure good drainage; when placed 
immediately on ordinary soil, the drainage is al- 
most sure to be impeded. If the plants are 
summered in the greenhouse, the glass should be 
painted or whitewashed so as to resemble ground 
glass. This should be done at the time the plants 
begin to make their growth, as the young leaves 
are very apt to scorch or burn when exposed to 
the action of the sun’s rays under glass. The 
plants should be syringed every evening, and the 
house shut up close for the night; but never 
syringe in the morning, as it causes the leaves to 
turn yellow. 

Some gardeners apply dilute liquid manure, 
made from cow manure, two or three times dur- 
ing the season of growth. This is not necessary 
for young plants, but may be of use to those which 
have been in large pots or tubs for two or three 
years. Nothing stronger than this should be used. 
Guano, chicken, or even horse manure is too stim- 
ulating, inducing a temporary strong growth, but 
ultimately destroying the roots. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
s EMARKABLE winter,” says every one to 

friend or neighbor as the ordinary civili- 
ties of the day are exchanged. Remarkable it 
has been thus far, and so it is likely to continue 
to the end. Two or three “cold snaps’’ briefly 
broke into the general mildness of December 
and January. February opened with a warm 
rain, followed by a sudden fall of temperature 
and a most terrific gale of wind. This gale will 
certainly be recorded as one of the remarkable 
events of the winter of 1876, for none so severe 
has prevailed for twenty years. According to 
observations taken at the Signal Station in this 
city, the wind about noon attained a velocity of 
sixty-six miles per hour, and for a few moments 
a speed equal to seventy miles an hour was 
reached. The storm and gale were wide-spread, 
and in many places very destructive to property. 
In the Eastern States a violent snow-storm pre- 
vailed; from other sections extreme cold was 
reported. At Duluth, Minnesota, it was 24° be- 
low zero; at St. Paul, 13° below; at Fort Garry, 
34° below. Many accidents occurred in this 
city during the height of the gale, but for the 
most part they were not of a very serious char- 
acter. The telegraph wires were broken in ev- 
ery direction, to the great interruption of busi- 
ness. There were many narrow escapes from 
serious loss of life and limb. Trees and signs 
were blown down, but fortunately no one was 
beneath them at the moment. Numerous lu- 
dicrous incidents might have been seen in the 
streets, except that almost every one was too 
much occupied in keeping himself from blowing 
away to take much notice of any body else. In 
Brooklyn and Jersey City many buildings were 
unroofed, chimneys blown down, and other seri- 
ous damage done. So also in Washington, Balti- 
more, Troy, and other cities. In Philadelphia 
the Centennial buildings were pretty thoroughly 
tested, and, on the whole, passed the ordeal re- 
markably well. The roofs of the Machinery 
Building, Agricultural Hall, and the United 
States Government Building were somewhat in- 
jured, but not seriously. 





A letter dated in January contains a violet 
and a sprig of yellow jasmine plucked by the 
writer in an out-door garden in Augusta, Geor- 
gia. The fresh-looking blossoms seem like a 
breath of summer; but the writer speaks of an 
“untimely frost’? which had inju the buds 
of the jasmine. When does the timely frost 
come in Georgia? 


The prevalence of scarlet fever, whooping- 
cough, diphtheria, and similar diseases among 
the children in this and other large cities sug- 
gests special care on the part of parents and 
teachers. A child who seems to be ailing should 
be sent home. It is right, at a time when epi- 
demics are so prevalent, for the teacher to as- 








sume that the illness may be of a contagious 
character, until time is taken to ascertain. The 
child who has recovered or is convalescent from 
a contagious disease should not be sent to school 
while any propagating poison lingers in the 
system. . 





Not many weeks ago a Baltimore gentleman 
urchased a redbird from a gentleman in Cum- 
erland, Maryland. The purchaser carried the 

handsome bird to Baltimore, but soon after 
reaching its new home it began to droop. Soon 
arash appeared on its body, displacing the feath- 
ers, its head became swollen and covered with 
scab, and finally it died. Puzzled by these pe- 
culiar symptoms, the gentleman called in his 
own medical adviser, who, after examining the 
dead bird, pronounced the opinion that it had 
died of small-pox! It appears that the previous 
owner of the bird had recently recovered from 
an attack of variola, when, at the sale, he re- 
moved the bird from its cage. 





Among the Egyptian contributions to the Cen- 
tennial is a bedstead upon which the former 
kings of Egypt slept. It is more curious than 
comfortable in appearance, 





The design for the embossed stamp on the 
“Centennial stamped envelopes” is a shield 
bearing at the top and in a scroll the words, 
“United States Postage,’’ beneath which is a 
representation of a mounted postboy on ground- 
work of telegraph poles and wires. Beneath 
this is an engine and postal car, and at the bot- 
tom of the shield, within a scroll, are the words, 
“Three cents.”” The dates 1776 and 1876 are at 
the top and bottom of the shield respectively. 
These envelopes will be manufactured and sold 
in the Government Building on the Centennial 
grounds during the Exhibition, but will not be 
furnished to any post-office excepting the Phila- 
delphia office. 





Urgent appeals are made by St. John’s Guild, 
office No. 52 Varick Street, and by the West Side 
Relief Association, No. 403 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, for contributions of money, food, fuel, 
and clothing to relieve the immediate sufferings 
of many deserving families. 





The Menu is the name of a new daily paper 
about to be issued in Paris. It will contain the 
bill of fare at various clubs, hotels, and restau- 
rants, and also an epitome of the day’s news. 





Scientific persons in various countries have 
written to Professor Palmieri, desiring to be in- 
formed of the probable time when Vesuvius 
will be in a state of eruption. They desire to 
be on the spot—or as near as safety will admit— 
to witness the event in a professional capacity. 

It is reported that Nilsson and Albani have 
refused to sing in the concerts at the Casino of 
Nice, on the ground that it is the resort of gam- 
blers. 





There are some curious old proverbs regarding 
January, which are called to mind by this uau- 
sual season : 

“Tf the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for ’t all the year.” 
“ A January spring is worth naething.” 

“ Under water, dearth ; under snow, bread.” 
** March in Janiveer, 
Janiveer in March, I fear.” 
“If January calend be summerly gay, 
*T will be winterly weather till the calends of May.” 





Two remarkable pictures, by M. Van Moer, 
have been recently completed for the King of 
the Belgians, and placed in one of his palaces. 
When the order for the pictures was given, the 
artist visited the gallery designed for their re- 
ception, and complained to the king that it was 
too dark. ‘I know it,’’ replied the king, “‘ but 
I count on your pictures to lighten it up.””, And 
it is said they do actually illuminate the gallery. 

It is dangerous to leave kerosene lamps burn- 
ing at night when turned down low. A gas is 
thus generated which is exceedingly harmful. 





The only native paper circulating in a king- 
dom of 414,000,000 souls is the Pekin Gazette. It 
has been established over one thousand years, 
and its present numbers are probably exact coun- 
terparts of the first issued. It has ten pages, 
four by eight inches, has a yellow cover, on 
which the name is printed, and is exclusively 
confined to official notices. 





Small mercies should be gratefully received, 
so the Philadelphia public are duly grateful for 
some reduction in their gas bill—or rather the 
promise of a reduction after March 1. After 


that date $2 15 per 1000 feet will be charged. 
Residents of less favored cities are divided into 
two parties, those who hope for a speedy reduc- 
tion in their gas rates,and those who contented- 
ly burn kerosene oil. 


It is proposed by the Women’s Centennial Ex- 
ecutive Committee to issue for the International 
Exhibition of 1876 a National Cookery Book, the 
work to be purely American. They ask the as- 
sistance of the women of America, from whom 
recipes of characteristic dishes are solicited. The 
aim is to give a good variety in all departments. 
The size of the book must limit the number 
of recipes. 1t is proposed to print about twen- 
ty from each State or Territory; but a large 
number is desired to insure variety and a good 
selection, Contributions should be sent to Mrs. 
E. D. Gillespie, President of Women’s Executive 
Committee, 903 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Tunneling the British Channel has been the 
subject of much speculation and of many proj- 
ects. At the commencement of this century 
the idea of constructing a regular submarine 
roadway across the Channel was regarded as 
chimerical, but since that time immense facili- 
ties have been developed for carrying out such a 
scheme. A late project of M. Castanier proposes 
to place two longitudinal tubes on the bed of 
the sea, and connect them by transverse tubes. 
These two connected tubes would follow the ir- 
noes of the ground, and be supported by 
columns of various height. This scheme differs 
from others in passing above the bed of the sea 
instead of under it. 
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“THE OLD GATE.” 
See illustration on double page. 

HIS picturesque old gate, with its flight of 
broken steps leading upward to an ivy-cov- 
ered wall that surrounds the grounds of some ru- 
ined castle or abbey, is a frequent picture in En- 
gland, and one which never fails to arrest the 
attention of the traveler with artistic tastes. If 
he is an American, and not accustomed to walled 
places in his own land, where such a thing is al- 
most unknown from one end of the continent to 
another, he will marvel at the fortified air with 
which the ancients contrived to invest both town 
and castle in the days when the huge cannon and 
terrible explosives of modern times were unknown, 
and when it was only necessary to hold out against 
the battering-ram and the daring of scaling par- 
ties. The wall in the picture, however, is not of 
formidable height, and only serves to inclose the 
beautiful park of which we have a glimpse, with 
the dilapidated lodge at the left. In olden times 
lords and ladies may have’ roamed through these 
grounds; Queen Bess, with her train of court- 
iers, may have lodged beneath the roof of the 
castle, and filled its halls with the splendor of 
royalty; and troops of armed Cavaliers may have 
issued from this well-guarded gate to fight for 
king and crown. Now the pageantry has passed 
away, queen and courtiers have crumbled to dust, 
the castle has fallen to ruin, and peasants roam 
unquestioned through the grounds and children 
play unrebuked on the steps, without fear of grim 
keeper or warder. Every thing tells of decay— 
a graceful, pathetic, tender decay, it is true, de- 
void of all rude or repulsive associations, but none 

the less the prelude to death and oblivion. 

By a singular coincidence, which enhances the 
mournful interest of this touching picture, in 
which all suggestion of life seems lacking, the 
artist who painted it has also passed away from 
the haunts of the living, and is only a memory. 
Frederick Walker, who was one of the most prom- 
ising of the young English water-color artists, and 
who seemed destined to a brilliant future, died 
last year, to the grief of all who knew him. His 
pictures were famed for their tender poetry and 
wonderful sensitiveness, joined with a sincere and 
careful study of nature, and his death was a bit- 
ter loss to the world of art. “The Old Gate” 
represents some of the best work of the dead art- 
ist, and is a valuable addition to the gallery of art 
—— which may be found in the pages of the 
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AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrig Kate 
Kiasy,” “For Her Saxe,” “Carry’s Con- 
ression,” “‘Szoonn-Covsin Sakau,” ETO. 





BOOK L 
“She Brotherhood of the Noble Poor.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
FOUND. 

Ar the turn of the road Angelo Salmon pointed 
out che hiding-place of Adam Halfday—a little 
white cottage lying in the hollow of the land, with 
a belt of fir-trees for a background. The steep 
carriage road diverged from here, and wound on 
across the hills, but the Downs were level enough 
for the post-chaise to proceed some distance to- 
ward the cottage, over the close springy turf. 

“What a gloricus day it is!” exclaimed An- 
gelo, but the remark failed as ineffectually to 
arouse his companion as had the preceding ob- 
servation with which he had favored her. She 
was too near to the truth; and her eyes took no 
thought of the day’s glory, or of the beauty of the 
landscape which lay spread before her. Brian 
Halfday had chosen a fair resting-place for his 
grandsire in the summer weather; the cottage 
stood some three-quarters of the way to the sum- 
mit of the Penton Downs, sheltered from the east 
by the sudden dip in the land, and open to the 
warm west winds that came across from the sea 
which sharp eyes could perceive in the distance, 
an expanse of golden ripple touching the blue 
sky, and flecked by the sails of stately ships. 

“We will get down here, if you please, Miss 
Westbrook,” said Angelo, as the postboy reined 
in his horses; “the ground becomes broken and 
rugged in the descent.” 

“ How far is that cottage from us ?” 

“Half a mile, perhaps.” 

“Tt seems as if we were never to get there,” 
said Mabel, impatiently. “Now if it should be 
too late, after all!” 

“That is not likely.” 

“Did you see him yesterday ?” 

“T inquired about him—he was in good health.” 

“ And living with his granddaughter Dorcas ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“That is well. Surely there is nothing now to 
stand between me and that old man,” said Mabel. 

“T don’t think any one can interfere,” Angelo 
replied ; “ besides, Miss Westbrook, I am here to 
protect you, It is the greatest privilege of my 
life to—” 

“Please do not talk so much, you worry me,” 
said Mabel, and Angelo was immediately silent 
at this petulant appeal. He saw that she was 
not so calm and grave as she had been; he could 
almost fancy that there was an expression of re- 
gret, almost of irresolution, on her face, as if at 
the last moment she were uncertain of the wis- 
dom of her step, or undecided how to act now 
that the crisis had arrived. 

Here was the end of the task to which she had 
looked forward during the process of the settle- 
ment of her grandfather’s estate by the lawyers 
—that long, wearisome process of “coming into 


her rights,” at which she had fretted and fumed 
in vain for months, 

She and Angelo were silent until they were 
within a stone’s-throw of the cottage, and then 
her escort said, kindly and considerately, 

“T had better wait without until you have seen 
Mr. Halfday.” 

“Are you not curious to know why I have 
come ?” she asked, almost satirically. ‘ Your fa- 
ther is.” 

“T am not very curious,” answered Angelo ; “it 
is a good motive, I know.” 

“T thank you for believing in me,” she said ; 
“and now wish me godspeed.” 

“God speed you on your task, Miss Westbrook !” 

“Why I have come—the broad, general prin- 
ciple of right which takes me to this house—I 
will tell you in good faith when we return to St. 
Lazarus,” said Mabel. 

Mr. Salmon bowed, and sat down on a rustic 
seat which had been placed a few yards from the 
cottage. 

“T will wait here,” he said; “it is a post of 
observation, and I can warn you if any one is 
coming.” 

“Tt is hardly necessary,” said Mabel in reply. 
She walked toward the cottage, which was plant- 
ed on the Downs itself, without any formality of 
fence or garden ground. Standing close to this 
humble edifice, a great deal of its picturesqueness 
vanished by proximity, and there was evidence of 
wear and tear on its weather-beaten walls, and in 
the ragged, time-worn thatch above them. The 
place had not been repaired or painted to suit the 
tastes of the new-comer, and only a rough panel 
of wood in the centre of the front-door was sug- 
gestive of alteration. It was the country retreat 
of one who had neither the inclination nor the 
means to be too particular as regarded his habi- 
tation, and who considered the pure air of the 
breezy Downs a full and satisfactory compensa- 
tion for domestic inconveniences and the absence 
of society. Mabel knocked twice at the door 
without receiving a response. No one came to 
admit her, no voice called to her to enter ;. and, 
full of a new fear, her hand went quickly to the 
latch at last. The door was unfastened, and yield- 
ed to her touch; it opened inward upon a room 
thick with the smoke of a wood fire, which was 
crackling and spluttering on a wide old-fashioned 
brick hearth. The’intruder found her way with 
difficulty through the stifling fog, and coughed as 
she advanced, until a deep, hollow voice by the 
fireside called out, 

“Ts that you, Dorcas ?” 

“No; itis a friend who has come a long way to 
see you,” answered Mabel. 

“Tf you’re the woman who came before and 
read me silly, P’ll throw something at you this 
time,” was the exceedingly discourteous warning 
proffered here. 

“ Are you Adam Halfday, of St. Lazarus ?” ask- 
ed Mabel, advancing again. 

‘“T am. Is there any reason why I should 
deny it?” 

“ Not any.” 

“ And who are you, creeping in when Dorcas 
and Brian have deserted me?’ he asked. “I 
have no right to be left like this at my age—I 
am too old—I shall have my throat cut one of 
these fine days, and nobody the wiser till the beast- 
ly chapel’s over. Who are you ?—are you dumb?” 
he growled forth in even more dog-like fashion. 

Mabel had reached the old man’s side. The 
smoke had cleared away somewhat by the open- 
ing of the door, or her smarting eyes had grown 
accustomed to it, for she could see that it was 
the face of Adam Halfday peering from a coarse 
blanket in which he had enshrouded himself that 
summer morning. He was sitting in an arm- 
chair, almost half-way up the chimney, for the 
convenience of securing all the heat of which the 
wood fire was capable. 

“You do not recognize me, Adam?” she in- 
quired. 

“T haven’t my glasses; you ought to see I 
have not my glasses on. reas has left them 
on the drawers, up stairs — just like her,” he 
mumbled ; “always ying and se about, with- 
out any consideration for m: 

“T will get them for yo ine 

“ Here! hi! don’t do that !” he screamed forth; 
. —? don’t belong to you, and I can’t have 

e— 

But Mabel Westbrook had found her way up a 
steep flight of wooden stairs to a room in the 
roof, secured a pair of glasses in heavy metal 
frames, which were on a chest of drawers near 
the window in the thatch, and was down again 
at the old man’s side before he had completed 
his protest at her unceremonious behavior. 

“T want you to see me very clearly as I am—to 
make sure I am your friend, and not deceiving 
you,” she said. “Put on your glasses, please.” 

The withered hands into which she placed the 
spectacles began to shake with nervous trepida- 
tion, and Mabel knew already that he was con- 
scious of her identity. 

“Sit down, madam,” he said; “I will talk to 
you in a minute.” 

Mabel sat down, and Adam Halfday put on his 
spectacles with difficulty, and finally peered at 
her keenly through them. With his dark with- 
ered face, and with the blanket drawn closely 
round him, he looked not unlike an Indian chief 
over his camp fire, wary, watchful, and distrustful. 

“Do you recognize me?” Mabel asked. 

“No—not clearly.” 

“T am the lady who called at St. Lazarus the 
evening before you left the hospital,” said Mabel. 

“ Indeed,” he replied, in a low voice. 

“You remember ? - ipl 

“So many people call there—I can’t recollect 


y- 
“T was the only visitor that day.” 
“T don’t remember,” he replied again. 
“Try and think.” 
“T don’t want to think,” he said, in a fretful 
whimper; “ will you wait till Brian comes ?” 








“T am here at this early hour to avoid Brian,” 
said Mabel. 

The old man turned away his head, and blink- 
ed at the fire. 

“Brian can talk to you so much better than I 
can,” he muttered. “I leave all business to him.” 

“Adam Halfday,” said Mabel, drawing her 
chair toward the old man’s, and laying her hand 
upon his shoulder, “ you are on guard against the 
truest friend you have ever had in your life, al- 
though your grandson has warned you of me for 
reasons of his own. You are too old to attempt 
deceit, and too near heaven, I hope, to lie to any 
one. Now tell me frankly who I am.” 

There was a pause, and then Adam said, with- 
out looking at his questioner, 

“ You are James Westbrook’s granddaughter.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW ADAM HALFDAY TOOK THE GOOD NEWS. 


Apa Hatrpay acknowledged this with a great 
effort, and with a timid, appealing look at Mabel, 
whose fair, bright smile at him in return per- 
plexed him greatly. He looked steadily at the 
fire still and said, 

“T am a weak old man, and must not be ex- 
cited too much. If you would only wait for 
Brian !” 

“Still relying on him, then ?” 

“T have nobody else. He’s very unkind to 
me, but there’s no one else,” was the reply. 

“You rely on a man who has done his best to 
keep me from meeting you,” said Mabel. “Iam 
sorry to speak ill of him, but his has been a cruel 
and mistaken act.” 

“ He always knows what is best, he says.” 

“T have come from James Westbrook in all 
good faith,” continued Mabel, “to bring you good 
news—to raise you from poverty to riches—to 
render your last days as bright and happy as it is 
possible in this world and at your age they can 
be—to change the life of you and yours.” 

The blanket slipped from Adam Halfday’s 
shoulders, as he leaned out of it in intense amaze- 
ment. 

“ Brian never said any thing of this,” he cried. 
“Not a word, not a single word, has he told me 
of what you meant to do.” 

“T thought not,” answered Mabel. 

“ And I don’t see—I don’t understand—why 
will you not explain before the boy enters and 
interferes with us? Why will you not tell me 
what you mean, before Brian comes from Pen- 
ton ?” he exclaimed, with increasing excitement, 
and forgetting his past entreaties that Mabel 
should postpone her information until the arrival 
of his grandson. 

Once more Mabel paused—for once more there 
stole across her mind a doubt of the wisdom of 
the policy she was aces, Words of warning 
that had been uttered by Brian Halfday on the 
first night of her wre with him came back 
to her as she sat facing this excitable, unamiable 
old man. Was she really acting for the best? 
Ought she not to consider this again before tell- 
ing all the truth ? 

“ You will listen calmly ?” 

“T swear to that,” was Adam’s answer. “Calm- 
ly! I should think so.” 

There was no time for consideration. It had 
been her grandfather’s dying command—let her 
go on to the end without further hesitation. She 
could have wished that her listener had been 
a different man; she had pictured him as some- 

like her own grandfather until she went to 
England; but if the painting had faded on the 
wall, it had been drawn by her own vivid imagi- 
nation, and she had no right to shrink from the 
real portrait before her. Poverty had cast down 
and soured the disposition of this man, and Fate 
had been against him for many weary years—the 
fate of a hard injustice, which, late in the day, 
she had come back to atone for. 

“The story of your partnership with my grand- 
father in Penton I need not dwell upon at any 
length,” Mabel began; “it was not a jbappy al- 
liance, and it was far from prosperous.’ 

“ Ah—yes, that’s true,” Adam Halfday mur- 
mured. 

“There might have been prosperity, if there 
had been fair play given to the great business 
you two strove to create.” 

“ Well, well, go on,” he said, impatiently ; “ pass 
all that, and come to the end of it, and why you 
are here.” 

“You are not listening as calmly as you prom- 
ised—your hands are shaking with excitement,” 
Mabel warned him. 

“You bring me close to an accursed past, and 
ask me to be calm. Great heavens! young wom- 
an, how is it possible ?” he shouted at her. 

“T will be brief, but I require of you a greater 
patience.” 

“There, there—I'll try,” said Adam; “see, my 
hands are not shaking now—but let me know 
the worst, or best, in a few words, and get me 
from the old days as quickly as you can. They 
were terrible days to me and mine.” 

“They were. In those past days you and my 

dfather met misfortune, and the firm was 
broken up,” Mabel continued. “There had been 
not only foolish speculations and gross misman- 
agement, but downright dishonesty. Warrants of 
value were not forth-coming, bonds and securities 
were missing, and there was never a trace of 
them from that day. Two ruined men, my grand- 
father and you, parted in bitterness of spirit with 
each other.” 

“We did. I hated him,” said Adam. 

“ And distrusted his honesty. Ah, Sir, at least 
that was unfair. Years afterward James West- 
brook learned a truth, and who had ruined you 
and him.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt was my own poor father, God forgive 


” 


Mabel bowed her head and pressed her hands 





before her face, but the old man was not affected 
by her grief. He was only anxious for the recital 
of the story, and in what way its termination af- 
fected his small lease of life. The troubles and 
griefs of the young were nothing to him; he had 
known troubles and griefs himself, and had had 
time to recover from them, as this child would do 
when he was lying in his coffin. 

“Your father—Caspar Westbrook—our cash- 
ier,” said Adam Halfday, slowly. “Ah, I remem- 
ber him. He went abroad ; but all that is past 
and gone. I don’t mind who brought me to ruin ; 
it’s too far back for me to care. What have you 
come for now? That’s it!” 

“You went down in position, step by step, un- 
til, in your poverty, it was necessary to claim the 
charity of St. Lazarus,” Mabel continued ; “ while 
my grandfather, by degrees, amassed wealth in 
the New World. It is he who makes atonement 
from his grave to the man who was ruined by his 
son.” 

“ Atonement for such a wrong comes awfully 
late!” whispered the old man to himself. 

“He kept the secret for my father’s sake.” 

“While I was starving !” 

“He had heard you were dead.” 

“ He was always disposed to believe every thing 
he was told—and that was the worst of the busi- 
ness,” said Adam. 

“T was to discover your children, or grand- 
children, for it was only a few days before his 
last illness the news reached him that you were 
at St. Lazarus.” 

“ And James Westbrook thought of me on his 
dying bed?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Strange that I should have come into his head 
after all these years,” said Halfday; “and—well, 
well, well—what did he say about me? What 
did he think of doing for the old partner whom 
he had dragged from affluence to the work-house 
—for that hospital was not much better than the 
work-house, or this infernal hole where Brian has 
stuffed me into, What are your instructions ?— 
what are you going to do for mx, at last ?” 

The blanket trailed upon the floor—a corner 
of it fell into the fire, where it scorched on un- 
heeded, and the old man sat erect in his chair, 
with his large, veined, claw-like hands clutching 
at the wooden arms, and with a look of greed 
upon his face that Mabel Westbrook never after- 
ward forgot. 

“My mission is to be your friend, to watch 
over you and yours, as long as I live,” she an- 
swered ; “never to let one man or woman of your 
race want help, money, friendship, any thing, so 
long as it is in my power to assist. It is atone- 
ment for the past; it was my father’s wish before 
he died—it was my grandfather’s.” 

“ Your father is dead, then ?” asked Adam Half- 


y. 

“Yes. He died in Central Africa.” 

“A bad climate, that kills thieves as well as 
honest men,” remarked Adam. “ Did he go there 
with Brian’s father ?” 

“T can not tell.” 

“They were as intimate as I was with James 
Westbrook in my youth. I have no doubt they 
were together. But what are you going to do for 
mE?” he cried. “ How is my life to be changed, 
and made all that you talk about? If I want 
money, can I have it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Can I have it now?” 

“Yes, if you wish.” 

“Without their knowing any thing about it ?” 
added the old man, with a new eagerness horrible 
to witness ; “to do with as I like—just as I like— 
and no man or woman the wiser ?” 

“Why should you wish that ?” asked Mabel, cu- 
riously. 

“They would talk to me—tell me what to do 
with my money— interfere and harass me—drive 
me raving mad with their advice—poison me for 
it, Brian might, for he’s fond of money, and 
works hard for it, and is not too particular.” 
any Great Heaven, do not say that!” cried Ma- 

“ And I don’t want them to know how rich I 
am,” he said, in a confidential whisper. “Can't 
you see, lady, how much better it will be for them 
not to know ?” 

Mabel shook her head. 

“T shall be independent of them,” he said. 
“T can thwart their plans against me at any mo- 
ment. I shall feel stronger, prouder, younger, 
when I have some money of my own.” 

“You do not trust them ?” 

“Tn all my life I never trusted man or wom- 
an,” he replied between his thin closed lips. 

“T am sorry to hear you tell me this.” 

“There has been no one to trust,” replied 
Adam ; “in my own family, or out of it, nobody 
to trust.” 

“Or to love ?” 

“No, not one.” 

“Surely poor Dorcas, who has devoted her 
young life to you, who is your son’s child, has a 
claim on your affection ?” 

“Dorcas,” said the old man, thoughtfully. 
“Well, no; I don’t like her much, and I can’t 
trust her at all. She’s the best of them, I sup- 
pose, I don’t know; I will not try to know at 
my age. How you ‘wander from the subject ! 
How you put me off, and keep me on the rack ! 
You are as cruel as your father was.” 

“ Ah, do not upbraid me!” cried Mabel. “You 
are old and feeble, and I do not see” how this 


“What money? Where is it, then? How 
much ?” 

“T was commissioned to place at your disposal, 
and as an earnest of = faith, a certain sum, 
when I had told you all the truth,” said Mabel ; 
“when I had asked your forgiveness for my fa. 
ther’s crime and for my grandfather's hard 
thoughts of you, for all the past wherein you 
suffered much from man’s injustice.” 

“Yes, yes, I forgive every body—the whole lot 
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of them, whoever they are. How much money is 
it?” cried Adam. 

“Twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Good God !” 

Adam Halfday sank back in his chair—a man 
shot dead by the announcement; and the wasted 
form grew stiff and rigid as she gazed at him in 
horror. She sprang to her feet with a wild scream 
as the head fell forward on the chest, and a strange 
gurgling noise escaped him for a moment; she 
bent over him, and unfastened the buckle of his 
rusty stock with trembling fingers; she begged 
him to look up and take courage, ‘and not give 
way at the last, at the very last, like this. She 
held him to her panting breast as though she 
loved him, and shed bitter and blinding tears over 
this poor wreck of all that had been human. 

“Look up! do pray look up, for mercy’s sake !” 
cried Mabel, in her bewilderment and grief, “ or 
I shall never know a happy hour in all my life 
again. Adam, my poor dear Adam, see here; 
your bank-book ; a statement of the money lodged 
at the Penton Bank in your name, to do with as 
you wish. Do look at it; do look at me! O 
Heaven, I have killed him !” 

Adam Halfday never saw the great gift which 
Mabel had brought to him, though his eyes were 
open and glaring at the unhappy girl who still 
hung over him. He had passed from this world 
in the arms of his old partner’s grandchild, and 
joy had killed him, though the poor, grief-strick- 
en, impulsive woman, cowering in the presence of 
the dead, took the blame upon herself. 

When the truth was patent to her, and hard to 
bear and awful in its suddenness, the room swam 
round with her, and the consciousness of all that 
had happened struck her down with greater force. 
She gave forth a second scream of terror that 
went echoing from the cottage to the ears of An- 
gelo without, and to the ears of others who were 
toiling up the hill to meet the dead man waiting 
in his chair for them, and fell forward on the 
sanded floor at the feet of the old man whom she 
had come many thousands of miles across the sea 
to benefit like this. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AFTER THE SHOCK. 


Maset’s life was a restless dream to her for 
three days following the death of Adam Halfday. 
She saw nothing real or tangible; she remember- 
ed nothing; she believed that she was in Ameri- 
ca, that her grandfather was living, that she was 
a child at school, and fifty other vain beliefs born 
of the fever from which she suffered. 

When she came back somewhat to herself, and 
to the fact that she was Mabel Westbrook, lying 
ill and weak in a capacious bed, and in a room 
that she had never seen before, it was early morn- 
ing, and the birds were singing outside the window 
in their gladness at the dawn. Mabel lay still 
and tried to marshal her thinking forces into or- 
der, but the effort was far from successful, and 
the real world to which she had returned remain- 
ed exceedingly confused. Still, she was Mabel 
Westbrook, she was certain ; she had been ill, she 
was sure; her brain had been in a bad way, and 
something terrible had happened to reduce her 
to this pitiable extremity, but she was hardly cer- 
tain what it was, and she did not wish to recollect 
too suddenly lest the knowledge should collapse 
her. She remembered dreaming of a long ride 
over a rough country to a white cottage nestling 
in the shadow of the hills, and of an old man dy- 
ing while she looked at him and assured him of 
the better times. That was an awful dream—if 
it were a dream: and if the grim and terrible re- 
ality, who was the old man to whom Fate had 
grudged prosperity so cruelly? Not Adam Half- 
day! not the man with the black gown and silver 
cross hanging on his heart! No; that was at the 
Hospital of St. Lazarus, and the "Brotherhood of 
the Noble Poor, where she had found him in the 
twilight, and spoken to him,and— And then all 
was confusion and a greater density, and she drift- 
ed into an unknown world wherein there was 
nothing like unto life, save the martial music with 
which that world seemed full. 

Presently she came back again to clearer 
thoughts. There was a stout lady at the window- 
blind yonder, and she had drawn it aside to peep 
into the garden, or the street, or whatever lay beyond 
that white strip of calico with the ivy-leaf pattern, 
which had worried her to death’s door, it had had 
so many faces grinning from the leaves at her. 

“What is the time?” asked Mabel, in so clear 
and loud a voice that the lady gave a little jump, 
dropped the blind, and came rapidly toward the 
bedside, radiant with smiles. 

“My poor girl, I am so glad to hear you speak 
again in this way !” 

“What is the time?” asked Mabel, pertina- 
ciously. 

“Tt is half past eight, my child. Do you know 
me?” 

And the broad, good-tempered face of the lady 
was lowered very close to the coverlet. 

“ Yes,” said Mabel, confidently. 

“Who am I, then? What is my name?” 

The grotesque approaches closely to the grim, 
and there are the elements of the ridiculous even 
in brain-fever. 

“Mrs, Codfish,” answered Mabel, confidently. 

“Oh! good gracious, no!” exclaimed the lady ; 
“not Codfish, dear, but Salmon.” 

“Oh yes, Salmon,” said Mabel, dreamily re- 
garding her; “that is the name—I know now. 
Where am I, did you say ?” 

“ At the inn at Datchet Bridge, at the foot of 
the Downs.” 

“The Downs—ah, yes.” 

“ And you are so much better to-day. The doc- 
tor said you would be if you had a quiet night,” 
said Mrs. Salmon. 

“Where is—” 

Here Mabel paused, and looked ahead of her, 
and tried to recollect another name, 





lo ?” suggested Mrs. Salmon. 

“Noe The man with the pale face and long 
black hair.” 

“Mr. Brian Halfday ?” 

“Yes, yes; that is the one. Where is he?” 

“He was here last night inquiring about you; 
he will eg here to-night again, I dare say,” was 
the rep 

ig Phaze don’t let me see him,” said Mabel, shud- 
dering. 

“Certainly not, my dear; it is the last thing I 
should think of allowing.” 

“T am very much afraid of him, you know.” 

“You should not be, Mabel,” replied Mrs. Salm- 
on; “there is nothing to be afraid of. He has 
been very constant in his inquiries, and has done 
every thing that— 

“Where’s Dorcas ?” 

“ His sister ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tn the next room.” 

“T should like to see her,” said Mabel. “I 
have been thinking a great deal of that child, left 
alone in the world as she is. Left completely 
alone! Call her for me, please.” 

“ Ahem !” said Mrs. Salmon ; “ she has been sit- 
ting up with you all night, and yesterday and the 
night before, and would not let any body come 
near you, and I have only just persuaded her to 
let me take her place.” 

“Poor Dorcas!” said Mabel; “why did she 
want to nurse me ?” 

“T can’t tell. She has been almost insolent 
when any body—but there, there, I will say noth- 
ing against her,” cried Mrs. Salmon; “a better 
nurse you could not have had, Miss Westbrook.” 

“Don’t wake her,” murmured Mabel; “ let her 
sleep.” 

“ And now if you will sleep a little, or rest a 
little without talking any more, you will get strong 
more quickly,” was the good advice proffered at 
this juncture. 

“T will try,” said Mabel; “but I do not think 
I shall ever be strong again. I am so weak, so 
like a little child.” 

« Patience, Mabel; you are young, and these are 
early days.” 

“How long have I been ill?” 

“Three days. 

“So long as that?” said Mabel, dreamily. 
“What was it that—” 

“‘ Here, my child, take this,” said Mrs. Salmon, 
adroitly distracting attention with something in 
a tea-cup; “you want to eat and drink now as 
often as you can, and the roses will soon be back 
upon your cheeks. Here, take this, and then rest 
a little while again.” 

“Till Dorcas comes ?” 

“Why, yes—till Dorcas comes.” 

“T seem to miss her,” Mabel murmured. “TI 
feel now that she has been my nurse, and that 
you are strange, and—a little clumsy, perhaps. 
You don’t mind my saying this ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Tt is very rude, I know,” continued Mabel, 
thoughtfully; “but you must forgive me till I 
know exactly what I am saying.” 

“Certainly I will.” 

“Thank you,” said Mabel. “What band is 
that playing outside the house now ?” 

“Tl see in a minute. Try and rest.” 

“Yes, I shall be glad to rest,” answered Ma- 
bel, wearily. 

She closed her eyes and drifted into dream- 
land, and thence to a deep refreshing sleep which 
added one more item to the strength she had 
been near losing forever. She woke up clear 
and inquisitive, if a little sharp in her method 
of asking questions, and when Dorcas entered 
noiselessly in the evening and approached her 
bedside, she smiled, and tried to reach her hand 
toward her. 

“T am glad to see you, Dorcas,” said Mabel. 

Dorcas turned to Mrs. Salmon with a face full 
of light and pleasure. 

“She is much better—she is getting well.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I think she is.” 

The next day Mabel was stronger but sadder. 
The truth had come back; she remembered the 
whole story now, and how it had ended with the 
death of Adam Halfday, the man whose 
luck had come to him with the last breath in his 
body. The world became very gray and dim to 
her, and her heart sank with her coming strength. 
She had failed in her mission; she had killed 
Adam Halfday instead of raising him from the 
poverty of his life to independence. She had 
completely failed in all that she had undertaken 
to perform. Adam had died rich without touch- 
ing a penny of his money which was lying in his 
name in Penton Bank. What had become of his 
bank-book ? she wondered ; she had taken it from 
her pocket, and then had fallen with it to the 
ground. It was of no great consequence: the 
Halfdays that were left in the world would come 
into their rights, and there would be no one to 
dispute them. 

The day that followed this saw Mabel on a 
couch, by permission of the doctor, who had al- 
lowed leave of absence from hed for two hours ; 
on the next day she could walk across the room, 
leaning on Dorcas Halfday’s arm. From that 
time there set in convalescence steadily, and. Ma- 
bel Westbrook was soon looking something like 
her old bright self. 

The invalid was enabled to make use of a small 
sitting-room adjoining the bedroom to which she 
had been taken after Adam Halfday’s death, and 
here she made arrangements for the future, and 
received, by cautious degrees, those friends who 
had been anxious concerning her safety. The 
Reverend Gregory Salmon congratulated her very 
profusely on her recovery. Mrs. Salmon shed tears 
of joy over it, being a feeling woman, but watery ; 
and Angelo gesticulated in dumb-show for a while, 
and expressed all his rejoicings by pantomime, 
until a lump in his throat melted by degrees. 

Mabel was grateful for their interest in her; 
they seemed to have become her friends, these 





Salmons, in spite of herself, and she did not feel 
so entirely alone in the world to which she had 
returned as she did before her Sunday morning’s 
ride, She was well enough to decline, very kind- 
ly, the further friendly services of the chaplain’s 
wife, whom she was keeping from her husband’s 
home and sundry small duties connected with the 
Hospital of St. Lazarus; she parted with many 
thanks and kisses and promises to make the Mas- 
ter’s house her home again for a few days, and 
she insisted upon Angelo’s returning with his par- 
ents. She asked that as a favor, when Angelo 
announced, somewhat timidly, his intention of re- 
maining at Datchet Bridge and escorting her to 
Penton when she was strong enough for the 
journey. 

“Tam coming back with Dorcas Halfday,” said 
Mabel ; “ and your parents have scarcely seen you 
since your return from America.” 

“ But—” 

“T would greatly prefer your not remaining, 
Mr. Angelo,” she said, interrupting him very kind- 
ly and firmly ; “ people will inquire for what rea- 
son you wait for me, and I should dislike that ex- 
ceedingly. Therefore,” she added, still more kind- 
ly, “ you will go to oblige me, I am sure.” 

“To oblige you, Miss Westbrook, I am willing 
to do any thing ;” and then Angelo arose with a 
sigh, shook hands with her very heartily, and went 
home with his father and mother. 

“Thope I am not ungrateful to him for his in- 
terest, but I did not want him here,” said Mabel. 

She had uttered these thoughts aloud, but was 
unaware of the fact until Dorcas’s voice in reply 
startled her. 

“Tt’s a good job he is gone with the rest of 
them. There was no peace with that lot,” said 
Dorcas, bluntly. 

Mabel looked at her companion, who was sit- 
ting by the window in her black dress, and had 
been so still there that Mabel had forgotten her. 

“T did not know you were here, Dorcas,” said 
Mabel, “or I should not have commented on my 
friends.” 

“Is Mr. Angelo Salmon a very great friend of 
yours ?” asked Dorcas, in her old abrupt way. 

“ Not a great friend ; but he has been very kind.” 

“You did not want him to stay ?” 

“No, Dorcas. Why do you ask ?” 

“T hardly know,” was the evasive answer; 
“but I have been thinking lately a great deal—I 
have had so much to think about, you see.” 

“And I have been thinking—of you,” said 
Mabel. 

“Of me? I am sorry you have not had some- 
thing better to think about,” she replied, looking 
intently out of the window. 

“Of all those who have been kind to me, you 
are the kindest,” Mabel said. 

“T make a good nurse, they say; that is all I 
am fit for,” was the answer. 

“No, something better and higher than a nurse 
presently, and with mé to take care of you in my 
turn,” said Mabel. 

“With you,” exclaimed Dorcas, “to take care 
of me!” 

“ Yes—why not?” 

“Ah! you don’t know what a dreadful, hard- 
tempered, ill-grown girl Iam. Ask Brian.” 

“No, I shall not ask your brother any thing 
about you,” replied Mabel, “save to ask his per- 
mission to let me see whether I can make a friend 
of you, as I hope and think I can.” 

The girl’s head shook in dissent, but it was 
turned more closely to the glass, and away from 
Mabel Westbrook. 

“A rash act of mine took from you a protect- 
or and a home,” Mabel continued, “and consti- 
tuted you in my illness a dear nurse and friend. 
Without your care and gentleness, the doctor 
tells me that I might have died, without showing 
you my gratitude or keeping my old promise.’ 

“What promise ?” 

“To see to you 1s long as I ived.” 

Dorcas regarded her with amazement. 

“You promised Brian that!” she exclaimed. 

“T promised an old friend in America; but I 
will tell you the whole story presently, when I am 
stronger. You must not ask me now.” 

“When then?” said Dorcas, looking from the 
window 

“ After the inquest. It has been remanded for 
my evidence, I hear.” 

““ Yes. » 

“ But I may say,” Mabel added, “that it is not 
for the sake of the promise I wish to take you to 
my home—ah! Dorcas, and to my heart if you 
will come there.” 

The head of Dorcas Halfday pressed heavily 
against the glass now, and her hands trembled as 
they clutched the window-frame. 

“Oh, you don’t know—you can’t guess!” she 
cried, and then a torrent of passionate tears es- 
caped her, and alarmed the delicate woman listen- 
ing to her. 

“ Dorcas, Dorcas, what is it?’ she exclaimed, 
springing to her feet; “tell me what it is—trust 
in me always from to-day !” 

She was advancing to her, when Dorcas sprang 
up and led her back to the easy-chair she had 
quitted. 

“Keep your seat, Miss Westbrook,” said Dor- 
cas, speaking very hurriedly, “and don’t think of 
me. I trust in you—there—and God bless you for 
your loving words and kindly thoughts; but let 
me be, please, for a while. You have yourself to 
study, not me, and you are not strong yet.” 

“Oh, I am quite strong now,” said Mabel. 

“And see,I am calm,” answered Dorcas, re- 
turning to the window ; “I give you my word not 
to be foolish and childish any more. I should 
have known better, with you so weak; but you 
took me off my guard.” 

“Still—” 

“ And here i is Brian coming over the hills to- 
ward us,” said Dorcas; “he will be very glad to 
learn you are better.” 

“T shall be glad to see him this time,” said 
Mabel. 





“Are you strong enough for Ais company ?” 
asked Dorcas; “‘he may be in one of his hard 
moods,” 

“ He will not be hard with me, I think.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Doreas. “I xnow heis 
very anxious to see you about some book or other.” 

“ About a book ?” 

“Yes; he picked it up in the cottage where 
you lost it, he told me. Have you not missed it ?” 

“Tt was not mine,” said Mabel Westbrook in 
reply. 


[To BE OONTINUED.) 





CHEAP POSTAGE. 


OSTS or couriers are of old date in all Euro- 
pean countries, but only for the service of 
the government, and it was not until the reign of 
Charles I. that any thing like the present post- 
office system of England existed. He ordered his 
mastezs of the posts (one for home and one for 
foreign parts) to undertake the carriage of letters 
for private individuals, and the system was grad- 
ually extended and improved, until in 1711 a gen- 
eral post-office for the British dominions was es- 
tablished. About 1720 Ralph Allan, the Bath 
postmaster, greatly improved the service by es- 
tablishing, at his own risk, communication direct 
between many important towns, and also made 
his fortune thereby, as between 1720 and the 
time of his death (1764) his profits were £12,000 
a year. In 1784 the mails, by the exertions of 
Mr. Palmer, were first conveyed by coaches, 
which, though only attaining a speed of eight 
or nine miles an hour, was a great improvement 
on the old postboy plan, and remained substan- 
tially unaltered until the coaches were superseded 
on all the great routes by the railways. 

In 1837 Mr. Rowland Hill proposed the scheme, 
of a penny postage, but met at first with much 
official opposition ; he eventually succeeded in 
getting it adopted, after a brief preliminary trial 
of a uniform rate of fourpence per letter. The 
book post was established in 1855, and postage 
cards introduced in 1870. 

When the uniform penny postage first came 
into operation in 1840 it excited a good deal of 
ridicule, and its speedy failure was predicted. 
Railways were in their infancy, there was but 
one dispatch a day from London; two mail- 
coaches were sufficient for the whole of Scot- 
land, and one for Ireland. One of the most pop- 
ular songs of the day was the following, published 
by Purday, of St. Paul’s Church-yard. It is worthy 
of preservation, as exhibiting the narrow views 
held by people generally ; its author, we believe, 
was Mr. James Bruton. 


“ Something I want to write upon, to scare away 

each vapor, 

The ‘Penny Postage,’ shall I try? why, yes—I'll 
write on paper 

Thy great invention, Rowland Hill, each person 
Vi oadly hails, 

The —— they are full of it, and so are all the 
mai 


“ This may be called the ‘ Penny Age,’ and those who 
are not mulis 
Are daily growing ‘Penny wise,’ though not, I hope, 
‘pound foolish 
We've Penny blacking, Penny plays, Penny mags, 
for information, 
And now ‘a Penny Post,’ which proves we've lots 
of pene-tration ! 


“ Their love-sick thoughts by this new act, may Lucy, 
Jane, or Mary 
Array in airy dicti. .rom Johnson's Diction-ary: 
Each maid will for ihe postman watch at the key- 
hole like a cat, 
And spring toward the door whene’er there comes 
ig nat-tat! 


“ Such lots of paper will be used by every scribbling 


e , 
That each should be a paper manufacturer himself! 
To serve us all with ink enough they must have dif- 
ferent plans, 
They must start an ‘Ink Wax!’ just like milk, 
and serve it round in cans! 
“ The letters on St. Valentine so vastly will amount, 
Postmen must judge them by the lot—they won't 
have time to count: 
bee 4 must bring round spades and measures, and 
r love-sick souls 
Deliver them by bushels, the same as they do coals. 


“ As billets-douz will so augment, the mails will be 
too small, 
So omnibuses they must use, or they can’t carry all: 
And ladies pleasure will evince, instead of any fuss, 
To have their lovers’ letters all delivered with a 
Buss! 


“ Mail coachmen are improving much in knowledge 

of the head, 

For, like the letters which they take, they’re them- 
selves all over r 

Postmen are ‘men of letters,’ too, each one’s a 
learned talker— 

And ’cause he reads the Diction’ry, the people call 
him ‘ Walker !’ 


“ Handwriting now of every sort the connoisseur 

may meet, 

Though a running-hand, I think, does most give 
postmen running Seet: 

They who can’t write will ‘make their mark,’ when 
they a line are dropping ; 

And where orthography is lame, of course it will 
*come hopping !’ 


“Invention is progressing so, and soon it will be 


seen 

That conveyance will be quicker done than it has 
ever been; 

A plan’s in agitation—as naught can genius fetter— 

To let us have the answer back before they get the 
letter !” 








WATER-PROOF PASTEBOARD. 


HE Chinese are famous for the many and 
various uses made of paper. Utensils gen- 
erally made of wood or metal are in China pro- 
duced from paper, and articles of wearing apparel 
and even umbrellas are manufactured of the same 
material. The heavier articles are made of thick 
pasteboard, rendered water-proof by mixing four 
parts of dry-slacked lime into three parts of fresh 
blood, with a little alam added. As soon as mix- 
ed, the pasteboard is brushed over with two suc- 
cessive coatings of this, and thus becomes imper- 
vious to water. 
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and eyes serve for closing. 


Shawl worn as a Hood. 

Tus hood is made of a square shawl 
crocheted with blue and white worsted, and 
trimmed on the edge with ball fringe of 
similar worsted. The trimming for the 
hood consists of loops of blue gros grain 
three inches and a quarter wide. 
covered with white silk is fastened on the 


inside of the hood. 


Shawl worn as a Hood. 


Tus hood is made of a knitted white 
worsted square shawl. A lining of pink 
silk is set in between the double layer of 
the shawl. The trimming consists of a 
ruche of pink gros grain three inches and 
three-quarters wide fringed out on the 
edges, and a bow of pink serge ribbon four 
inches wide. A band covered with pink 
silk is fastened inside of the hood. 


Hooks 


A band 





HOW TO GIVE A NICE 
LITTLE SUPPER. 

HERE are, perhaps, few op- 
portunities for exercising 
taste better than a cold sup- 
per, for every dish is placed 
on table at once. It would, 


however, be impossible to 
enter into the detail of 
the arrangements of the 
table without knowing 
with tolerabie accuracy 
the resources of the estab- 
lishment. For instance, 
where there are plenty 
of silver dishes, as well as 
cut glass ones, to arrange 
a table handsomely would 
be far easier than where 
there are neither. 

I would, however, give 
a few general directions. 
Have some flowers—real 
ones, if possible—and also 
mix plenty of green leaves 
with them. ‘Try and 
alternate the dishes in 
color. For instance, do 
not place a white mould 
of blanc-mange next to 
a dish of custard or 
® mayonnaise salad. 
Again, do not over- 
crowd the table. 

We will go through a 
variety of dishes suita- 

‘ble for supper, explain- 
ing where necessary how 
they should be made, 
and also giving hints as 
to how they 
may be im- 
proved in ap- 
pearance. 

First, a very 
good dish is a 
cold roast tur- 
key, — glazed. 
What a differ- 
ence, however, 
in appearance 
between one 
that has been 
glazed and one 
that has not! 

I will not en- 
ter here into an 
elaborate — de- 
scription of the 
proper method 
of making glaze 
beyond deserib- 
ing it as good 
rich stock, boil- 
ed down till it 
has the appear- 
énce of strong 
liquid gine. In 
making glaze, 
great care 
should be taken 
so as not to al- 
low it to remain 
too long on tlie 
fire. As soon 
as the stock be- 
gins to turn col- 
or, remove the 
stock pot from 
the. fire and 
quickly slacken 
the heat, other- 
wise the con- 
tents will get 
burned, and 
much of the fla- 
vor destroyed, 
especially if the 
glaze be intend- 
ed for the pnr- 
pose of making 
either soup or 
gravy. The 
simplest meth- 
od of obtaining 
glaze is to bay it 
ready-made—it 
is sold in skins 
—only take care 
to get it at a 
thoroughly re- 


le shop. For pattern and description see Sup- 
epectadie shop plement, No. XII., 


Now to glaze 
a turkey is so 










Fig. 1.—CLoak For GIRL FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IV., Figs. 14-20. 





Miss’s Beret. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 29, 
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No, XIIL, Figs. 36-41. 


very similar to varnishing 
one, that perhaps the easiest 
method of describing the op- 
eration is to say: Melt some 
of the glaze in a little basin, 
and add, if you like, a very 
little water toit. ‘Then take 
a fairly stiff brush and paint 
the turkey all over, drum- 
sticks and all, making the 
breast particularly shiny. 
You will now see how very 
much the turkey has im- 
proved in appearance. It 
has, in fact, a rich mahogany 


SHAWL WORN as A Hoop. look. If you are glazing, 


Fig. 1.—Casnwere ManNrecer. 
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Fig. 2.—OLoak vor GIRL FROM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
For description see Supplement. 


Supplement. 
Fies. 1-5.—MISSES’ AND. CHILDREN’S 





Eveénre Crora DovuBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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say, a couple of fowls, the principle is 
just the same. You will see the differ- 
ence directly. By doing one first, and 
then comparing the two, you will under- 
stand the meaning of the simile I have 
given in reference to the mahogany. 

Next take some nice, fresh, bright 
green double parsley, and fit some into 
all the hollow places you may observe 
ebout the turkey, of course trying as 
much as possible to make each side look 
alike. Place the turkey on a good-sized 
clean dish, and garnish it with some 
more parsley and cat lemon. I will try 
and describe—as some may not know 
how—the best method of cutting lemon 
for garnish. Cut a lemon in half, the 
ordinary way, and then with a sharp 
knife cut off a thin slice, which is, of 
course, a complete circle, the centre be- 
ing white, and the circumference a thin 
rim of yellow peel. Cut this in half 
again, thereby leaving you two semi- 
circles. Next cut the semicircular rim 
—only the rim, or peel, or 
circumference, whichever you 
like to call it—through with 
a knife, and pull the two 
quarters of circles open with 
your fingers, till they stand 
exactly opposite each other, 
The hard white part of the 
lemon in the middle is quite 
sufficient to keep them to- 
gether, if no violence is used, 
When I say pull them open, 
I mean only so far as, were 
another piece exactly like it 
placed over it crosswise, they 
would again form a round 
slice of lemon. 

Now a lemon cut up 
in this way makes a 
very pretty garnish for 
various dishes besides 
cold game and poultry 
—as, for instance, a 
boiled fish, such as 
a turbot, on which 
has been sprinkled 
some lobster coral, 
surrounded — with 
lemon cut in this 
manner, alternately 
with a little parsley 
and a_ few little 
, eraw-fish, looks far 
different to what it 
would plain. 

Just so with our 
turkey. There is 
one more thing to 
set it off, and that 
is, if possible, get 
a fine, small, white 

camellia, just 
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4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


WRAPPINGS. 


tinged here and 
there with pink. 
Now, as camel- 
lias are not eas- 
ily obtainable, 
and even if 
there be a few 
in the green- 
house, they 
would probably 
be coveted, on 
such occasions 
as that we are 
speaking about, 
for the purpose 
of adorning far 
more beautiful 
creatures than 
turkeys, your 
best plan will 
be to make a 
camellia. 

How, you will 
ask, can this be 
done? Very 
simply. Cut it 
out of a turnip, 
with a penknife. 
It really is not 
nearly so dif- 
ficult as you 
would imagine. 
Take a sharp 
knife and a lit- 
tle scoop, and 
try how near 
you can get to 
making it re- 
semble a flow- 
er. Then stick 
a little piece 
of wood into it, 
and tie on two 
or three bay 
leaves. ‘Take 
the feather end 
of a quill pen, 
and dip it into 
the cochineal 
bottle and just 
tint the edges 
only. . Next 
stick your flow- 
er, whether real 
or artificial, in 
the turkey ; the 
shape of the 
bird and a lit- 
Fig. 5.—CasHMErRE JACKET. tle taste will 
tell you about 
where. 

A tongue can 
be glazed in an 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5-10. 
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exactly similar manner, a 
curly paper frill tied round 
the root, and a flower 

laced on it. So, too, a 

am can be glazed, but 
there is one method of or- 
namenting a ham which 
deserves notice. We will 
suppose the ham ready 
glazed. Have you ever 
seen one, the top round 
the rim ornamented with 
a white substance which 
looks like beautiful white 
fresh butter, or even sug- 
ar? Now it is very easy 
to ornament a glazed ham 
with this composition, 
and one advantage is, 
you can put words on the 
ham, such as ‘* A Merry 
Christmas,” or, on the oc- 
casion of a child's birth- 
day, the name of the hero 
of the feast, 

‘The way to do it is as 
follows: Get some nice 
white clarified lard, and 
melt it in a cup in the 
oven, and add a little 
salad-oil to it, so as to 
make it thinner when it 
is cold. Next roll up a 
sheet of fairly stiff note- 
paper like a cone, and hold this cone near the point in the right 
hand. Pour a little of the hot lard into the cone, and so reg- 
ulate the pressure on the paper with the right-hand thumb and 
finger as to allow the melted lard to drop or run out in avery thin 
stream at the point. This lard will settle directly it comes out, 
and turn quite white on getting perfectly cold. I would advise 
you to practice designs on a black shining tea-tray, as it will 
scrape off with a spoon and do again. With a little practice and 
a natural gift for such things, it is wonderful what beautiful de- 
signs can be formed this way, such as a harp or a rose. In 
making a spiral border round the edge of the ham, it sometimes 
looks a little prettier to have a small pink spot in the centre of 
each circle. ‘This is done by simply coloring the melted lard with 
a few drops of cochineal. But 1 would warn you against having 
too much pink in ornamenting. Just a touch, as in the case of 
the turnip flower, is all very well, but it must be only a touch, 
We wish some persons would bear this in mind in using rouge! 

Another exceedingly useful supper dish is well-cut beef sand- 


Cap or Swiss Musi, Lace, anp 
Green Gros Grain Rippon, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVII., Figs. 55-57. 
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Cap or Swiss Musi, Lace, anp LAVENDER GRos 
Grain Rrspon. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 76-82. 


wiches. If these are cut thin, with just a little butter, mustard, 
and salt, you will always find them eaten. But a word about 
appearances. Have them piled up on a snow white dinner nap- 
kin, folded, if possible, at the bottom of a silver dish, and well 


Cap or Swiss Mvsiiy, Lace, anp Pink 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV 





Space will not here allow 
of my going through all the 
dishes advisable to have az 
a nice little supper, so I will 
confine myself to a few gen- 
eral directions. 

Recollect you want to 
please children without mak- 
ing them ill. Now for the 
purpose I would always rec- 
commend a good large corn- 
flour pudding, made in 
mould, and colored a bright 
pink with cochineal. This 
can be made nice and sweet, 
and flavored with a few drops 
of essence of almonds or a 
little essence of vanilla. ‘The 
dish is simple and whole- 
some, and yet looks very 
pretty. You will most prob- 
ably hear a little child say, 
**T will have some 
of that pink thing, 
please,” and, luckily, 
that pink thing is the 
least unwholesome 
thing on the whole 
table. Itis the jams 
and pastries that do 
the harm. 

With regard to jel- 
ly, I would add, try 
and get it bright. 
This requires patience 
anda jelly-bag. Also, 
as it will keep with 
ease, make it at least two days before you want it, so as not to 
drive yourself to have a lot to do on the day of the supper. In 
making jelly, whether orange or lemon, gelatine is the simplest, 
easiest, and cheapest method. Do not grudge the sherry, and 
put a few coriander seeds into the jelly when boiling. You will 
find this a great improvement. 

But we must not forget the grown-up people, and under the 
circumstances they enjoy a good lobster-salad mayonnaise. Have 
a lobster salad and a smoked-salmon salad. ‘This smoked salmon 
must be cut inte very thin slices, and simply placed round or 
mixed up in the salad just as it is, raw. If you possibly can, 
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Gros Grams Rippon. 


VI., Figs. 51-54. 


| have these two mayonnaises placed in silver dishes, and get a few 


little craw-fish or a few good prawns to add to the usual garnish 
of capers, anchovies, olives, cut hard-boiled eggs, ete. 
In making mayonnaise sauce you will use two, or perhaps three, 
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Fig. 1.—Ptaims anp Piamw Beice 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Camet’s-HaIR 


For description see Supplement. 


garnished with small pieces of bright double parsley. I need 
scarcely mention that every particle of crust must be cut off. 
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Fig. 3.—Brown Gros Grats Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 21-25. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND MISSES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fig. 4.—Miss’s Serce Poonaise. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. L., Figs. 1-4. 








Fig. 5.—Gros Grain AND CasHMERE 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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raw yolks of eggs. Now what are you going to 
do with the whites? Why not whip them up 
into a stiff froth, and use that for ornamental 
purposes? For instance, suppose you have that 
nice simple dish, stewed pippins, on the table. 
‘Take a dessert-spoonful of foam shaped like an 
egg, and place it on the top of each pippin. 
Have also in readiness a few of those tiny, pret- 
ty little sweets called hundreds-and-thousands, 
and sprinkle a few lightly on the white egg froth. 
Contrast this dish with the pippins as they were 
before. The change is marvelous, and yet costs 
almost nothing. 

One or even two piled-up dishes of almonds 
and raisins, being, if there are not too many al- 
monds, dark dishes, form a favorable contrast 
with the light ones. A supper table, to look 
really nice, must not have too many white dishes. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. D. G.—Your suggestion is impracticable. 

Aw Apmrner or Tar Bazan.—* Mr. J. 8., Jun.,” is the 
best form of address. 

Curistixa B.—We have given recipes for Graham 
bread, and can not repeat them. We can not spare 
room for recipes in this column. 

Euua.—* Thanks,” as a substitute for “I thank 
you,” is very often used by persons of refinement and 
good taste. It is, in fact, almost invariably employed 
in England, 

Faustive.—We have neither time nor space to fix 
the origin of poetical quotations or to give you a 
price list of the books you want. There are several 
excellent translations of Faust, both prose and met- 
rical. Among the latest and best is that by Bayard 
Tayior. 

A. D.—If you permit a gentleman to escort you 
home from an entertainment, you should certainly ask 
him to call afterward. There are many reasons why a 
gentleman may be prevented from making a New- 
Year's call on a lady whose acquaintance he desires to 
preserve.—We have given numerous designs for em- 
broidery on silk, as any one must know who is in the 
habit of reading the Bazar, and shall probably give 
many more. 

J. B, U.—You will find suggestions about the cos- 
tumes of 1776 in the description of Lady Washington's 
dress in Bazar No. 6, Vol. IX. You can also order 
from this office the number of Harper’s Weekly con- 
taining the engraving of Huntington's picture of one 
of Lady Washington's receptions. This picture will 
tell you more than we have space for. The Weekly 
costs 10 cents. 

Eprra O.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
6, Vol. IX. Marguerite is the heroine of Goethe's 
Faust, and is represented by a blonde girl, with long 
braided hair, in a quaint German costume of soft 
white woolen stuff. 

Sraiverrme_p.—Yes, black and gray striped silk will 
look well made as you suggest. 

Haxey.—The words “ gents” and “ pants” are inele- 
gant contractions, and are not used by people of taste 
and culture. 

Pavime.—Yea, shirring and pleating of heavy black 
silk, alternating with lace, will make a handsome ta- 
blier and trimming for your dark velvet. White du- 
chesse lace in neck and sleeves, with a shell jabot of 
the same down the front. 

Mrs, Cuartes B.—Make your black gros grain with 
a blouse-basque and a deep over-skirt, longer on one 
side than on the other. 

B.iaxe.—Folds on cashmere are not old-time look- 
ing. Make them in groups and overlapping. 

Mrs. W. M. R.—We have not the house sacque pat- 
tern yon need. 

A New Sunsorrere.—If the bride is not in full-dress 
white toilette, the bridegroom can wear gloves to 
match her dress, and afterward use them for church. 
White gloves are, however, most used for weddings, 
no matter how quiet. The bride-maid and grooms- 
man enter the parlor in advance of the bride and groom, 
and stand beside them during the ceremony. A hus- 
band gives his wife his arm on the street both in day 
and evening. 

Boston1an.—Three and one-fourth yards is the fash- 
ionable width for short walking skirts. You should 
take out one of the back widths of yours, 

Mrs. P. N. U.—Black cloth riding-habits made in the 
narrow, short English fashion—ot which the Bazar 
gives a cut paper pattern for 25 cents—are most worn. 
The hat is a low-crowned silk hat, like gentlemen’s 
dress hats. Gloves of undressed kid. 

Fexioia.—The Ugly Girl Papers are published by 
Harper & Brothers, and are sent from this office, post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of $1. 

M. C. D.—Striped and figured white Swiss muslin 
makes pretty and fashionable curtains for a country 
parlor. Have two widths the full length of the win- 
dows, edged on the inner side with ball fringe, or else 
a pleated or fluted Swiss ruffle. Puta puff with a ruf- 
fle on each side of it across the top. To draw them 
back on the sides, have a loop of white cotton gimp, 
and pass it over a curtain pin. Such muslin is sold 
in shops here for $2 50 the piece of ten yards. That 
with stripes formed of palm leaves is newer than dot- 
ted muslin.—Get woolen stuffs of light quality for 
your little boy’s summer suits, such as shepherd’s 
check of black and white, or else striped twilled flan- 
nel, or perhaps piqué or linen. Boys of four years are 
not put into trowsers unless they are very large for 
their age. Kilt suits are prettier for them. 

A Constant Reaper.—We are not informed of any 
prospective change in the shape of dress skirts. 

Mrs. F. M. S.—Heavy black silk is the favorite ma- 
terial for wraps, and will continue so throughout the 
spring. Make it shorter behind than in front, and 
heif-fitting. A cord on the edge is the only trimming 
necessary. These silk sacques are far more stylish 
than cashmere or cloth. 

C. B. B.—A plain basque and plain long round over- 
skirt of black cashmere would be suitable for an elder- 
ly lady. Trim with wide mohair braid. 

Jossrawe L.—Finger puffs of the natural hair are 
rolied over the fingers and wound with wire strips 
prepared for the purpose. They are then held in place 
by small fine hair-pins. 

Kewntvoxy Sussoriser.—We know nothing about 
the story. 

Mixwiz.—To attend the Centennial you will need 
just such a traveling dress as you would get for any 
other journey. Also a black silk suit, and perhaps 
one of grenadine for various occasions. Your hus- 
band will also need the two suits that are always nec- 
essary for a gentleman—a traveling suit, such as he 
weare to business at home, and a semi-dress suit of 
dark cloth. It will be pleasant to go in the month of 
June, before the great crowd of travelers and the mid- 
summer heat arrive. 





AMERICAN GENIUS. MOODY & 
SANKEY. 


The great revivalists, Messrs. Moopy and San- 
KEY, who electrified staid old England with their 
eloquence and enthusiasm, are fair samples of 
American genius, Springing from among the 
common le, their sympathies are alive to 
the wants of the whole people, and herein lies 
the secret of their great success. ‘Those who 
seek to be popular must study and be familiar 
with the wants of the masses, and prove loyal 
thereto. To this fact we may trace the grand 
success in business, as well as in religious under- 
takings, which many Americans have achieved. 
Strikingly illustrative of these suggestions is 
that great establishment, located at Buffalo,N.Y., 
and known as the ‘ World’s Dispensary ”— 
most appropriate name, indeed, for that vast in- 
stitution, within whose walls are manufactured 
remedies which are in demand in every quarter 
of the globe, and at which a corps of distinguish- 
ed physicians and surgeons, under the personal 
direction of Dr. Pirrce, are constantly adminis- 
tering to the needs of thousands of sufferers 
every where, and whose success in the treatment 
of all forms of chronic ailments has become so 
well known that there is scarcely a hamlet in 
the land in which his name is not familiar. Its 
proprietor, says the Herald and Torchlight, of 
Detroit, ‘‘is a man of the people, writes for 
them, and to them tenders his eminent profes- 
sional services.” His advertisements are earn- 
est exhortations. Like the great revivalists, his 
enthusiasm is multiplied by the unparalleled 
success of his enterprise, as well as by the effi- 
cacy of his remedies in curing disease. The 
people believe in him and his remedies, because, 
as the New York Tribune says, ‘‘ he sympathiz- 
es with them in all their afflictions, efforts, and 
attainments.” Hence, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is to-day more largely em- 
ployed as a blood and liver medicine, and also 
as a cough remedy, than any other remedial 
agent in the world. His favorite prescription 
he does not recommend as a ‘‘ cure all,” as is so 
often done by compounders of worthless, hum- 
bug nostrums, but for all diseases and weak- 
nesses peculiar to women it has proved itself so 
much of a specific that it now enjoys great pop- 
ularity and universal confidence. Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, *‘ scarcely larger 
than mustard seed,” have proved so agreeable 
and reliable as a cathartic that they are rapidly 
taking the place of the large, nauseous pills 
heretofore so much in use; while his Com- 
pound Extract of Smart-Weed is a favorite rem- 
edy for Colic, Cramps, Summer-complaint, Di- 
arrhea, Dysentery,Cholera,and Cholera Morbus, 
and also as a liniment. Of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy, and Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, little 
need he said, as they are known every where as 
the greatest specifics for catarrh and ‘‘cold in 
the head,” ever given to the public. And be- 
sides this large measure of success, Dr. Pierce 
seems likely to achieve as great renown as an 
author as he has as a physician. His Common- 
Sense Mepicar Apviser, a book of about 900 
pages, which he sells at the unparalleled low 
price of $1 50, has already been sold to the ex- 
tent of exhausting two editions amounting to 
forty thousand copies. The secret of Dr. Przrcx’s 
success, as well as that of the great revivalists, 
and scores of other Americans, who by their 
genius have advanced step by step from obscur- 
ity to affluence and distinction, consists in treat- 
ing the people with consideration, sympathy, 
candor, and honesty. No man, who hopes to 
attain either wealth or distinction, can afford to 
deal unfairly with the world or be indifferent to 
the wants and best interests of humanity.—[Com.] 





Cure ror CovcH or Cotp.—As soon as 
there is the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, 
with difficulty of breathing, or indication of 
Cough, take during the day a few ‘‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches."—-{ Com| 





Tur “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Grass 8. M. Co, com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com 





Sazatoga Sprines 1x Winter.— 





Bunnerr’s Firavontne Exrzacts are used — a 


For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





ASO 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes, 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the the popular dealers throughout the country. 


m You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT  SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your a 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with openptnees, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntivaton, P.O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnis furnished on receipt of 25c. 

















BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


rass Cradles, aud Brass Cribs, English nr in 
J oun HORTON, Agent, 631 Broadway, 


WFERRY.co 


ew York. 

















NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 
To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feathers, 
ties, or other articles have become so faded you can 
as new 
three times as long if 


using 
color. 


big a - ing but what 
for all k’ ot of Dye- 
es bows to oak the bet Blue, &., 
se Leamon 


MAX a. Manufacturer of 
trich Fe 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 















GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly Sent ay distenae. Satisfaction * Send 
phy | for splendid Illustrated Catalogue. 
R. G. HANFORD & SON 
Columbus, @hio. 


NOVELTY SHOES. 


WOOD AND LEATHER. 

The dryest and most service- 

or pa — on 4 
per bai Bend ‘or 

Send for free circu- 

pert & prices. Agents 

American Novelty 

Shoe Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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Corvtne be tat the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transf 
from the thee lement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is eq’ ee as eee ae, 
whether from other patterns 0 ————— 
themselves, For sale by nity pe generally; or 
will be sent by mail on aatigt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cenepmn aren. wre Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
General Debili ates weakness promptly cured 
Ce iy ——? E OF Le 
Wet SODA, $1 and $2 ie. Prepared onl; 


WINCH Ez ists, ° 
John St., New Be FO.00 “Bold b: Chem all Drugeleta, 36 


Cite 


_ FOR ALL ce L-8.CASE, RICHMOND“ IND. 


‘\RENCH STAMPING P PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 











THE STARS OF NIGHT ARE 
NOT MORE BRIGHT 


Than are the new and beautiful Parisian Diamonds, 
which are Pure Crystaxs, with a diamond surface. 
RICHARD HUMPHREYS, Jeweler, 1779 
Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent for the United States. 
Gy Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege to Examine Be- 
fore Paying forthem. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
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is SPLENDID 
ner, 





per 
Coane, 337 Broadway, N. ¥. 








— a. ~. Pictures or Decweting. at 25 
rcs Autumnal and Holly Vines at 

se Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

tng Do, 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade sup a Ang ep ae 
—— Sixth N.Y. 


10 cents for Sample and 








Secret of Beauty, 


i Or DR. F. COUDRAY’S 
Creme Blanche,” 


Is the secret which gave that t! arent and brilliant 
complexion to ex-Empress Eugenie. It is now sold 
at $1 00 per Box. Also, Dr. F. COUDRAY'S 


“ AURORA,” 
or Golden Fluid (perfectly ridiiedin td 
~~. of $y olden — nde, $-oun: ce Bottles, 
$1 50 ce Bottles, $2 50. Also, Ds F, COU- 
DRAY'S som Magic Hair Tonic,”? $1 00 per Bottle. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near Macy's; 

364 Bowery, cor. Fourth St. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
We sell more of Gries’ Lisiuent Ioprpr or AMMo- 
na; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 
F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, ung around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and P. 
tate Fy H. from 8 to 15 old) 

IDING HABIT Y (Postillion Basque 
me? English Ridin Skirt , ere er “ 22 

LADY'S GABRIE: ER 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back. “ 

Vol, VIII. 
DOUBLE - POINTED SKIRT. LONG TAB- 
eo 4 | ce 1 

















Skir 
FURSLIN ED CIRCULAR, with seis 
yi et Re eee - 2 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
aaa and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


old) 
JOAN OF ARC 3 thy’ Meng Apron Over- : 
kirt ‘ 


skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. 15 
HENRI TROIS ACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.................... ? B 
i with Shirred Tablier and Walking - 
SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walkin mas Adit insuerens seecooces 19 
HILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blou-e 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and ag (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with By - ceey Deep, 
Round anes yt and Walking Skirt....... --— 
MARGUE E BASQUE ANDO ERSKINT, 
with Wetkins Ey £atddMuctnwhecsiadseeses oo 
ENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Lon Bh ibrévensevetbaseedtr cocteve “ 96 
ey UE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
on r Walking Skirt.................. “ 83 
LOUIS KV. JACKE ; Apron Over-skirt, and 
Ms GEIEG a sn naire dndcesccsce:sesccccces * 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking om 


Skirt 
CUIRASS BASQU 
and Walking Skirt...........0sssssscesseee, “ @ 
stat BA 





Vecta cope wouteu antl Veeccosseoveseetes * 48 
lit WOUND é arints cn Citnbietias teas “ 48 
GIRLS. W. WARDROBE, — Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacq ue But- 
toned Behind _ — Skit). and est Over 
Dress (for 2to9 _ PT Sen “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER ceveneapeoenes « cos * 
Vol. IX. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wuere, Under- 
Closed Night-gown, ue Chemise, 
and C Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 —_ 
ears 
priNchsst POLONAISE, with Dem ‘Trained 
BLOUSE’ BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained Skirt..........s0.+eeeee-s ‘acee 20 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterngeepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








DECALCOMANTI FE; 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 
= pp., giving full instructions in this new 
beautiful art, sent post-paid 4 oo a 
100 ase'td pictures, so cts, They are een La mala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, mime ps nee Com! 
They can be easily transferred mye Myey fey ~~ 


m 3 beautiful ti al oo" ~+q 
eran ng. Ale 8 oes aut ul GEM CHROMOS 
‘Address J. L. PATTEN & 60., 163 W! illiam Street, New York.’ 


PIUM HABIT, and now SER was cured. Free 
for Stamp. DR. P. B, BOWSER, Logansport, Ind, 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN 


PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN A SPLENDID STOCK OF 
CHOICE DESIGNS OF 


French Needle-Work Bands, 
Chemise Bands Embroidered on Double Linen, 
Night Dress and Chemise Yokes, 
AT HALF THEIR VALUE. 
Also, just received, a fine assortment of 


Hamburg Plaitings, 


In GRADUATED WIDTHS, to match, for SKIRT 
and DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
House ad Hotel Kogpers. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Are prepared to offer a CHOICE and GENERAL stock 
of the BEST KNOWN MAKES of 


Table, Bed, and Family Linens, 
Toilet, Kitchen, and Bath 
Towels and Towelings, 
Marseilles Quilts, Blankets, & White Goods 
of Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 
PURCHASERS are requested to visit this depart- 
ment BEFORE selecting elsewhere, as they will find 


the essortment complete and the PRICES to meet 
their VIEWS. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


A) GENTS 


Is the Subscription- PRICE for EHRICH’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY for 1876. The 
Spring Number, containing 52 pages, full of interest- 
ing and practically useful matter, will soon be ready. 

t#~ SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. Please mention Har- 
per’s in writing. 


EHRICH & C0,, 


287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


NOVELTIES tn LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison tenn a 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, 
ARE OFFERING 


HAMBURG EDGINGS 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description, 


““DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 


Ge” Acents WanTED. “G3 NEW YORK. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran; as to be easil 
unders! by those not accustomed to making =. r 

arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the hen 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever we in this country. 
Address — MoCALL & 
3 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are pee in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Drier. a bbe nag one be: ees & 
ages, contains New Me 

without Dru Ho 

Radical 

receipt of 
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— Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
ot, Ni N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
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BIBEE 


BIBLE LANDS: 
of Scripture. 


LANDS. 


their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative 
By the Rev. HENRY J. VAN-LENNEP, D.D. 


Illus- 


trated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings and two Colored 


Maps. 


838 pp., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 oo. 
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nent scholars and divines : 


The Rr. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Central N. Y. 

The Rt. Rev. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE,D.D., 
Bishop of Western N.Y. 

The Rr. Rev. BENJAMIN H. PADDOCK, D.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 


The Rev. CHARLES H. HALL, D.D., 
Rector of the Church of Holy Trinity, 
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The Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D., 
Rector of St. George's Church, N.Y. 

The Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

The Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

The Rev. JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
President of the Drew Theological Semi- 
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The Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 


Chancellor of the University of the City of 
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The Rev. 
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Author of “Observations in the East,’ &c. 
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Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


— - PATENT 


y he 7 (LOvE-FITTING 
CORSETS 
Are constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 
Manufactured in e ~ 
grades of finish. 
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A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
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to Illustrated Cata- 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
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HOUSE CLEANING TIME's COMING 
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COMBINGS 
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THE REAL SONG OF A SHIRT, BY A SUFFERING BACHELOR. 


FACETLE. 


We like fine writing when it is properly applied, so 
we appreciate the following burst of eloquence: ‘As 
the ostrich uses both legs and wings when the Arabian 


courser bounds in her rear—as the winged lightnings | 


leap from the heavens when the thunder-bolts are loosed 


—s0 does a little boy run when a big dog is after him.” 
—_>——_——_ 


Doors Doa.—A man tamed a dog that somebody 
sent him, until the docile little creature would eat o 
his hand. At least it ate off about three-quarters of 
his thumb, but died of concussion of the brain before 
it could finish the hand. 

——— > 

A lady living in Milwaukee has a piece of soap in 
the house supposed to be a hundred years old, and she 
says, ‘ None of our family ever felt the slightest temp- 
tation to use it.” 


One or THE ADVANTAGES OF Matrimony.—He used 
to cramp his feet up in little boots, and limp painful- 
ly to her residence every Sunday evening; but the 
morning after his marriage he went into a shoe-maker’s, 
drew a chalk mark around his foot, and about an inch 
distant from it on both sides and at the heel and toe, 
and ordered the man to make him a pair of boots after 
that pattern. Oh! there's sweet liberty, there's balmy, 
boundless freedom, in the marriage state, of which 
sore-heeled and distorted bachelors have no concep- 


tion. ° 


“‘ What is conscience ?” asked a school-master. 

“ An inward monitor,” replied a bright little fellow. 
“ And what’s a monitor ?” 

“One of the iron-clads.” 


—_~——_. 
ABOUT PORK. 


Mr. Sayre, of Lexington, lisps a little, and a good 
story is told of him, the better for its truth. Some 

ars since an overseer on one of his farms told him 
he needed some hogs. Says Mr. Sayre, “ Very well; go 
and buy four or five thowth and pigth right away, and 
put them on the farm.” : 

The man, accustomed to obey, and that without 
questioning, asked, “‘ Shall I take the money with me 
to purchase them ?” 

“No, Thir. They all know me. Thend them here 
—I'll pay for them, or give you money to pay when 
you get them.” 4 

The overseer went his way, and in two weeks re- 
turned, when the following conversation took place: 

“ Well, Mr. Sayre, I can't get many pigs. I have rid- 
den all over the country all about, and can buy only 
between eight and nine hundred.” 

“ Eight or nine hundred what ?” 

“ Right or nine gong 

“Eight or nine hund pigth! . Who told you to 
buy that many pigth? Are you a fool ?” 

“ You told me to buy them, two weeks since. I have 
tried to do it.” 

“Eight or nine hundred pigth! I never told you 
any thuch thing.” 

“But you did—you told me to go and buy four or 
five thousand pies.” 

“T did no thuch thing! I told you to go and buy 
four or five thowth and their little pigth, and you have 
done it, I thould think!” 

Mr. Sayre had pork to sell in the autumn. 
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A Puzzier.—What is that which has three feet but 
no legs, is all body but no limbs, has no toes on its 
feet, no head, moves a great deal and never uses its 
feet for that purpose, has one foot at each end and 
the other in the centre of its body? This is a queer 
creature in some respects, and is very popular among 
the ladies and some men. It never walks out, but 
goes with one foot where its head might be, drag- 
ging the other foot behind. These feet have nails, 

ut no toes, no heels, and no bones in the foot.—A 
yard measure. 





Woman.—‘‘ Woman,” an imaginative writer says, 
“is compounded of three articles—sugar, tincture 
of arnica, and soft soap: sugar, because of the sweet- 
ness apparent in all women, though it has become 
acidulated to domestic vinegar; arnica, because of 
the healing and soothing women yield to men after 
the trials of life; and soft soap, for reasons too ob- 
vious to need specification.” 


Frioatine Caritat—Venice. 


—_—~=.—_-_ 

A Wrone Reapine.—A young woman looking for 
a situation was attracted by an advertisement for 
some one to do “light house-work.” She called at 
the address given, and inquired where the light-house 
was, and if there was any way of getting on shore 


on Sundays. ; 


“ Jennie, you're my sweetheart,” said a nine-year- 
old suitor, as he sat alone with his heart’s idol the 
other evening. 

‘How can I be your sweetheart,” asked the little 
miss, ‘‘when I am thirteen years old, and you are 
only nine ?” 

“ Are you thirteen ?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Well,” observed the juvenile beau, after reflecting 
a little, ‘‘ I'd ‘a been thirteen too if I hadn’t been so 
delicate and ill when I was little.” 


4 


— = — 3 “ 
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A SERIOUS AFFAIR. 
Tue First VALENTINE. 








CUPID'S ANNUAL GAME OF FOOT-BALL. 
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A Vartip Exouse.—An unwilling juryman recently 
excused himself from serving by a letter, of which the 
following is a literal copy : 


“ Srr,—As Iam a Fauriner and my lengwich Danich I 
am not ettal compitint of the Englich lengwich to be 
a jewry man and my contions du not alow me to geive 
my o enian en wat I du not enderstan—An answer vel 


oblight.” 
g a en 


When does the captain of a steamer become a med- 
ical man ?—When he’s docked her. * 


anneal 
“A LITTLE MORE OF IT.” 


Lapy. “* What two nice little girls! Are you twins ?” 

Lirtie Giris (both together). ‘No, ma'am, we are 
sisters.” 

OrnitHnoLoetoaL.—The picture-books for the young, 
of which we see such an elegant profusion at this time 
of the year, are full of pictorial pity for the dicky-birds, 
which have to put up with the winter’s cold. But, 
after all, when you come to think of it, they are not so 
badly off, for they all sleep in feather-beds. 

EO thes ORL Oe 


A MAN wuo wovu.tp Like To See you—A blind man. 


—_—~—__—— 

The owner of a pair of bright eyes assures us that 

the prettiest compliment she ever received came from 

a child of four years, The little fellow, after looking 

intently at her for a moment, inquired, naively, “ Are 
your eyes new ones ?” 


> 

When Dickens was the lion of the day at Montreal, 
there lived there a young man fond of collecting auto- 
graphs. He had a desire to procure one from Dick- 
ens. This was no easy matter, as multitudes bored 
him for his writing, and he had to refuse with some 
sternness or wholly to ignore the application, and 
poor Dickens was rather sold. The writer tried the 
pathetico-illiterato dodge. Thus: 

“* Mr. Dickens: 

“ Sur,—Me and —— got a boy, and wee've a-hear 
tell a great deal about the beautiful books you've 
a-writ, and the good you've a-tryed to do for us pore 
folk. Now we has a-thote that it might so be that 


| you mite let we giv youre name to our boy. Us is no 


scollerds, but we hope. that, as wages is good and 
learning is plenty, that he will some day read what 
you've a-rit. An’ so, Sir, we askes yu’re pardin, and 
wishes yu prosperity an’ good luk. If so be as you 
rite, direc Andrew H-—, Monreal Post-offis. So no 
more at present, from you're humbel servints to com- 
mend, xpREw H——. 
“there XX marks Mary H—.” 

This missive elicited the following reply : 


“Dear Srr,—I am much indebted to you for your 
gratifying and welcome letter, and am proud to know 
that ae have conferred my name on your child in 
recollection of my writings. That he may become all 
you wish him to be, and that he may in his time de- 
rive some entertainment and instruction from my poor 
endeavors to beguile the leisure time of children of a 
larger growth, is my sincere and earnest wish. If I 
could ever learn that I had happily been the means of 
awakening within him any new love of his fellow- 
creatures, and desire to help and assist them with his 
sympathy, I should feel much pleasure from the knowl- 
edge. Faithfully yours, Cuariys Dickens.” 
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We are about to re-open our store with an entirely new stock of Calves’ Heads, Sheeps’ Ears, Sweet- 


hearts, Doves, Ducks, and all other Game of the Season. 
y beer ty and we hope to receive the custom of our former patrons. 


principles as 


The business will be conducted upon the same 
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A SURPRISE VISIT. 
“Why, bless me! I ‘haven’t seen you these Twenty Years !” 
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